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PART I. "Itffl* AS A NOT A RELATION IS 

A. THE ETYMOLOGY OF TfflK 
a) VARIOUS ETYMOLOGICAL THEORIES 

1. Since there are two relatives in Hebrew, "nZJX and 12, of similar 
grammatical usage, it is quite natural that grammarians have sought 
to trace them to a common origin. The older attempts, referred 
to by Sperling, 1 to trace both to verbal roots are so manifestly arbi- 
trary and artificial that we shall not waste time in mentioning or 
discussing them. 

2. In recent times other theories have been offered. According 
to some scholars "UZJK and 123 look to a common pronominal root, 
while others hold that there is no etymological relation between the 
two, 123 only being regarded as pronominal in character, while IIDK 
is derived from a substantive. 

3. Among those again who maintain the pronominal derivation 
of both particles there is no agreement as to how the two distinct 
forms arose. Some scholars hold that "1108 is the original form 
of which '<2 is said to be a mutilated fragment. Olshausen says, 
for example, that the form ID is a remnant of "HS6t by the elision of 

1 Die nota relationis im Hebr&ischen (Leipzig, 1876). 

3 
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8 and the assimilation of "I to the consonant of the following word. 1 
So also Gesenius, who calls 123 a forma decurtata of 11238. 2 With this 
view may be classed the theory of Ewald, inasmuch as he also assigns 
the priority to 11D8, although he gives his own explanation of the 
origin of this form. In the opinion of this great scholar 11238 is 
made up of three demonstrative elements, ID (=H, 1, T), 3, and 8, 

resulting in the form 31138, analogous to the Arabic ,*JJI. From 
this 31238 arose the form 11238 through the hardening of the 3 , while 
the 12 is supposed to be due to the assimilation of 3 and the rejection 
of 8. s 

4. Others, as indicated, reverse the relation between the two 
particles, assigning the priority to ID , of which the form 11238 is sup- 
posed to be an extended formation. Sperling devotes many pages 
to the elaboration of his theory of a progressive development from 
an original ID through the Phoenician 1238(123) to the final 11238 in 
Hebrew. He, too, in common with Ewald, holds that 11238 is due 
to the hardening of 3 in 31138 to 1. Thus, while accepting the 
Ewaldian form 31238, Sperling contends that this 31238 represents 
the final stage in the development of 123, while it is the original ground- 
form according to Ewald. Konig, in the first volume of his elabo- 
rate grammar, favored the view of Boettcher, which derives both 123 
and 11238 from an original 3123 , and regards 8 as merely prosthetic. 4 
In the second volume of the same work, however, he abandoned 
this view in favor of an original 31238 , laying, in common with Sper- 
ling, great stress on the importance of the Phoenician 1238 as the con- 
necting link between 123 and 11238 . 5 Substantially the same view is 
held by Baumann, 6 Philippi 7 ("das "11238 wird demnach 31D8 gelautet 
haben"), and others. 

5. Boettcher, as already stated, takes a different position. 
Regarding Ewald's 31238 as being artificially constructed (kunstlich 
konstruiert), he substituted for it the simpler 3123, analogous to 

i Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache (Braunschweig, 1861), p. 439. 

2 Thesaurus, s.v. 

8 Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 8. Ausg. (Gottingen, 1870), § 1816. 

4 Historisch-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache (Leipzig, 1881), I, 140. 

* Op. cit., II, 323 f. 

« Hebrdische Relativsatze (Leipzig, 1894) , pp. 42 f . 

7 Status construclus im Hebrdischen (Weimar, 1871), pp. 72 1. 
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b»"5, as the ground-form both of "iD and of "11238, the 8 being pros- 
thetic. 1 Wright, while not taking a definite position, inclines toward 
the views of Ewald or Boettcher, because he prefers to "seek the 
origin of the relative pronoun somewhere in the region of the 
demonstratives." 2 

6. The difficulties with which these views are encumbered have 
led many scholars to regard the attempt to trace the two Hebrew 
relatives to a common etymological source as futile. They deny 
that there is any etymological relationship between them, the longer 
particle being in their opinion originally a substantive signifying 
place, the Hebrew equivalent of the Assyrian a § r u , the Arabic 

J! , the Aramaic iri8 , hi) . Among the defenders of the sub- 
stantive origin of "11235* are Fleischer, Miihlau, 3 Friedrich Delitzsch, 4 
Hommel, 5 Stade 6 (who though assuming the substantive character 
of "11238 still considers 123 as a remnant of the longer particle), W. R. 
Harper, 7 Kraetzschmar, 8 Zimmern, 9 and, recently, Brockelmann. 10 
And the writer of this thesis will endeavor to show in the following 
pages that this is the only tenable theory. On the other hand, the 
grammar of Gesenius-Kautzsch suspends its judgment with regard 
to the matter ("Die Etymologie ist noch immer streitig," § 138). 

b) THEORY OP THE COMMON PRONOMINAL ORIGIN OF "I1Z38 
AND IB EXAMINED 

7. Let us now examine the various views represented by those 
scholars who seek to uphold the common pronominal derivation of 
the two particles. In general, it may be said at the outset that 
there is little or no noticeable resemblance between "1108 and 123 
beyond the bare fact that the letter 123 forms an element in "11238 . 

1 Ausfahrliches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache (Leipzig, 1866), II, 81 1. 
3 Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (Cambridge University Press, 1890), 
p. 118. 

» Cf. Boettcher, op. cit., II, 79, note. 

« Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886), p. 44, note. 

* ZDMG, XXXII, 100 I. 

• Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache (Leipzig, 1879), p. 133. 
1 Elements of Hebrew (Scribner, 1906), p. 63. 

« "The Origin of the nota relationis in Hebrew," Hebraica, VI (1890), 296 I. 
■ Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1898), p. 77. 
» Ibid. (Berlin, 1908), § 109 g and 0. 
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This alone might seem to preclude the possibility of finding a com- 
mon origin for both by any other than artificial combinations. How- 
ever, it is a fact well known to linguistic science that words are often 
mutilated and disfigured beyond immediate recognition in the course 
of their history. Assuming then the priority of "ITDS, there may, 
after all, be no a priori reason why 1Z3 should not be a mere remnant 
of the earlier complete form, though such a radical change in the 
physiognomy of a word would certainly represent about the utmost 
limit in the process of phonetic decay. But similar changes have 
actually occurred in other languages. We can hardly recognize 
the Low Latin aetaticum in the English word "age," nor the Latin 
demonstrative ilk in the enclitical I of the Roumanian homul (homo 
ille), yet they belong etymologically together. However, such 
phenomena do not warrant the assumption that the same thing has 
happened with "ITDX , for the reason that 113 meets us simultaneously 
with "I123S , already in the earlier stages of the language, whereas the 
examples referred to above represent the result of a long process of 
decay, the shorter forms not being found side by side with the full 
and unimpaired originals. We are, of course, well aware that T25 is 
employed much more extensively in the later literature than in the 
earlier. But the fact remains that it is also found, though with less 
frequency, in the earlier writings, e.g., in the song of Deborah, which 
is by many regarded as the oldest monument of biblical Hebrew. 
Nor need we doubt that the pronominal 1Z3 is contained as an 
element in such compound names as biWJIMB (Gen. 4:18), flbllftrfia 
(Gen. 5 :21), and bSHZTJa (Exod. 6:21); perhaps also in D3TD3 (Gen. 
6:3). These facts are very troublesome for the theory of common 
origin. 

8. Moreover, a glance at the corresponding forms in other Semitic 
languages clearly shows that ID is etymologically independent of 
"llEfct . It is now generally agreed that all undoubted Semitic rela- 
tives 1 (originally demonstratives) are traceable to the two demon- 
strative roots ta and da, the "lisped dentals forming part of the 
' protosemitic' stock of sounds preserved in Arabic alone." 2 From 
da are derived the Ethiopic "H , Syriac ? , Aramaic 1 , and the Arabic 

i "ITDSS is not included here. 

2 Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 55. 
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3 in jc jJt ; while ta (the t passing into s according to the well- 
known law of phonetics) is the original of the Assyrian £a, the 
Phoenician 123(1238), and the Hebrew 123 . This theory, while avoid- 
ing all precarious combinations, which must arise from every attempt 
to connect 123 with "11238 , has the merit of assigning to the Hebrew 123 
a natural and fitting place in Semitic in accordance with well- 
established phonetic laws. 

9. But let us now examine the various views of a common pro- 
nominal origin more in detail. First, those which assign the priority 
to "11238. Since Olshausen contents himself with the bare state- 
ment that 123 is the shortened form of 11238 without attempting any 
explanation of the shorter form, 1 we shall first take up the theory 
of Ewald. The ground-form, says this scholar, is bl238 . Boettcher 
rightly objected that this form was "artificially constructed." This 
hypothetical bl238 springs, in fact, from the determination to bridge 
over, at all hazards, the gulf between 123 and 11238 . Doubtless no 
scholar would ever have thought of resorting to such a desperate 
expedient, if the common pronominal origin of the two particles 
were not a foregone conclusion. But assuming bl238 to have been 
the parent both of 123 and of "11238 , it would be rather singular, to 
say the least, that the supposed original should exhibit such diametri- 
cally opposite tendencies in its development. On the one hand, the 
b hardens into "1 , and the entire form in this new shape steadily 
and stubbornly maintains its independent existence throughout the 
entire period of the language. On the other, the initial 8 disappears 
entirely, b disappears through assimilation, and the remaining 
fragment leans on the following word for support. We contend 
that this militates against all the laws of language. How can we 
conceive this twofold process going on at the same time and leading 
in exactly opposite directions ? If the assumed bl238 showed a pro- 
pensity to surrender its independence and, by the rejection of X 
and the assimilation of b , become a proclitic of the succeeding word, 
the origin of "11238 from the same bl238 and its steadfast continuance 
beside the shorter form become inexplicable. 

10. As for the b in bl238 , this is gratuitously assumed by Ewald 
in order to find, what he thought, an adequate explanation for the 

1 Lehrbuck der hebr. Sprache, p. 439. 
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daghesh forte after • "JJ . Ewald starts out from the theory that the 
daghesh necessarily implies the assimilation of a preceding letter, 
but this view is without foundation, as Sperling correctly objects, 
the daghesh being frequently found where assimilation is out of the 
question. The daghesh after 1 consecutive, in {"IEQ , t"!323 , and 
very likely also in such combinations as TATIO , T\i&"TV2 , TjbTffl 
are cases in point. The sharpening here takes place in order to 
strengthen the preceding vowel. I say "very likely also" with 
reference to the daghesh after • TR2 . It is true that Wright, 1 follow- 
ing Boettcher, thinks that an easy explanation for the daghesh is 
here found in the fact that HO goes back to an original mant, which, 
passing successively through the intermediate stages of matt, mat, 
math, mah (TO), finally assumed the form with an open syllable 
(TVS). But the very existence of the final form TV2 with a quiescent 
H is fatal to the foregoing explanation of the daghesh. If the develop- 
ment of the original mant had not proceeded beyond math or mah 
(iTQ), in other words, if it had stopped at a point where the 
form still represented a closed syllable, the following daghesh might 
easily be explained on the principle of assimilation. But it went 
one degree farther, so that the original consonantal ending wore 
away entirely. Consequently the daghesh in the following word 
must be explained on other grounds than assimilation. There can 
be no doubt that the daghesh is intended to strengthen and preserve 
the preceding vowel. Nor can the daghesh after the Hebrew article 
be urged in favor of Ewald's view with respect to the doubling after 
- 123 . The once prevalent idea that the Hebrew article ■ H involves 
the assimilation of b , making the original bn identical with the 
Arabic Jjo", J I , cannot be upheld. Barth has conclusively shown 
that the Hebrew article corresponds to the Arabic Us } At all events, 
there is no inherent necessity for assuming the assimilation of b 
or any other letter to account for the daghesh forte as in -W . Thus 
Ewald's whole theory, besides being extremely labored and artificial 
in itself, is also deprived of this imaginary support, and the probability 
of its correctness is reduced to a minimum. 

11. Passing on to Boettcher's theory, we do not see that it carries 
us any farther toward a satisfactory solution of the difficulties con- 

i Comparative Grammar, p. 124. ' AJSL, XIII (1896), 1 f. 
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nected with 'D and "IT23X than the view of Ewald. As is well known, 
Boettcher assumes an original 3TZ3 , a by-form of btl , which, by the 
accession of a prosthetic S and the hardening of b into 1 , resulted in 
ITDtf , while at the same time the assumed b gave, as before, a con- 
venient explanation for the daghesh as in • W . - But the principal 
objection against Ewald's theory also applies here. If the original 
was blfl , it is not easy to understand how on the one hand the form 
should tend to grow and strive after independence by taking on the 
X and hardening its b into ""> , while on the other hand it should so 
weaken as to become a feeble proclitic of the following word. This 
blD owes its origin to nothing else than the fiat of its author, who 
postulated it as an open-sesame in the effort to derive IB and "ITDS 
from a common source. There is nothing that corresponds with 
j'D in any Semitic tongue. A posteriori Boettcher looks around 
and finds an abundant variety of "proofs" for the correctness of his 
view. Foremost among these is the fact that the spiritus asper (h) 
and s (sh) are found in some instances to correspond in Semitic. 
Boettcher calls attention to such forms as FonblD and ronbpl, 
bbiTB and -0551; also to similar phenomena in Indo-European, 
e.g., aXXojucu and salio, Siks and sal. But apart from the fact that 
in so doing he is plainly begging the question, there is no undoubted 
instance of such interchange between H and ID in Hebrew, the rOPlblD 
being a shafel-formation borrowed from the Aramaic. 1 As for the 
H and ID of the causative stems, there is as yet no consensus of opinion 
among Semitic scholars as regards the mutual relation of these 
formations. Some of the most noted Semitists either leave the 
matter of their original identity an open question or deny that 
such identity ever existed. Zimmern, for example, says with refer- 
ence to saqtala and haqtala that it is impossible to decide whether 
we have here "two originally separate formations," 2 or whether 
haqtala is a descendant of saqtala by phonetic change. Brockel- 
mann, on the other hand, declares that the prefixes s a , ha, and 'a 
cannot be traced to a single ground-form, whence it must be assumed 
that they existed side by side in protosemitic. 3 Wright, however, it 

1 Cf. Gesenius, Handwdrterbuch, s.v.; also KOnig, Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache, II, 404. 

2 Von JJaus aus verachiedene Bildungen; cf. Vergleichende Grammatik der semit. 
Sprachen, p. 88. 

» Ibid., pp. 520 f. 
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is only fair to add, holds that s and h in these stems were originally- 
identical, s having changed into h. 1 Thus the theory of Boettcher 
is seen to rest on a very slender foundation, so far as this interchange 
of H and IE is concerned. 

12. But there are other difficulties besetting the Boettcher 
theory besides those of phonetics. If bri is only a by-form of blZJ , 2 
it is not easy to explain why such a by-form should come into exist- 
ence at all. Why should not the original 3123, abbreviated into -IE, 
have sufficed, especially within the same language ? Such a duality 
of forms is unparalleled within the range of Semitic demonstratives. 
The Assyrian has §a as a demonstrative relative, but not a trace of a 
corresponding form with h. It also has s u , but not a coexistent by- 
form h u . Assuming then that blZJ was the primary form, we should 
expect to find it employed (in its abbreviated form) as the Hebrew 
article, and the more so, since, as already stated, there is no inter- 
change between 12 and H in Hebrew. Again, if the two forms spring 
from a single stock, we should naturally expect to find some trace 
of agreement in grammatical usage. But such agreement is nowhere 
to be found. 123 is never used as an article, while H performs almost 
exclusively that function, 3 a fact that stands in glaring contrast with 
the analogy of the causative verbal stems in 123 and H , which have 
practically the same significance. 

13. "Die Form "11238," says Boettcher, "hat sich erst mit der 
Sonderstellung von 3123 erhartet." 4 This is the way in which Boett- 
cher conceives the transition from the shorter to the longer form. 
blfl' with a change of the original vowel is supposed to represent 
the intermediate stage in the evolution toward "11238. Thus both 
the daghesh after • IB (before the Sonderstellung) and the — in "11238 
were accounted for — but on the impossible assumption that the 
same particle simultaneously detached itself from and attached itself 
to the succeeding word. 5 

1 Comparative Grammar, pp. 204 f. 

* Boettcher calls blD a by-form of bn . but taking their original unity for granted, 
the reverse of this is the true relation, b© being the earlier form. 

s In a few sporadic instances the Hebrew article, originally a demonstrative, is used 
as a relative. 

* Ausfilhrl. Lehrbuch., etc., I, 153. 

5 There is, of course, a form b© , but this, being modeled on the analogy of. the 
Aramaic yf!f , has no connection with Boettcher's 50 • 
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14. Also the supposition that the tf is merely prosthetic is open 
to criticism. The Aleph prostheticon is employed to "lighten the 
pronunciation of an unpleasant combination of consonants " (Wright) . 
In other words, the prosthetic vowel is used on grounds of euphony. 
We find it in such words as begin with two consonants, the 
first of which is vowelless, e.g., 511TSI for 3>i"lT ; biOTK for 
biEF) . So also in Arabic, Syriac, and biblical Aramaic. There 
are also numerous analogies in modern languages; cf. in English 
special and especial, state and estate; the English stomach and the 
French estomac, spirit and esprit; the German sklave and the French 
esclave. Also the Greek x#& ai *d ^x#&, aairaipu and airaipu 
exemplify the same principle. In all cases, it will be seen, the pre- 
fixing of an initial vowel springs from grounds of euphony, the words 
beginning with two consonants in immediate juxtaposition. But no 
such grounds for the addition of an initial vowel exist in the case 
under consideration. A word so easily pronounced and so frequently 
used as would be the case with the bl23 in question would hardly 
burden itself with a wholly superfluous prosthetic X, especially 
since the whole tendency of language in the case of frequently used 
particles is rather toward abbreviation than extension. 

15. We now come to consider the opposite theory. May not 
TlZJtf be a Weiterbildung of 123 without assuming either an blZJX or a 
bl2J as the ground-form ? This is, as remarked, the view of Sperling, 
which he elaborates with much labor and skill. While Sperling is 
unquestionably right in vindicating for the particle ID an original 
place in Semitic, he is on very uncertain ground, when he contends that 
the original form was 123 . The corresponding Assyrian form s a , 
from which the Hebrew particle cannot be etymologically separated, 
makes this view extremely improbable, to say the least. 1 Kraetzsch- 
mar already called attention to the fact that the Assyrian §a had 
originally a long vowel, being written sa-a in the syllabaries, though 
when employed for literary purposes in the inscriptions it invariably 
appears as § &? It is to be noted, however, that the long form s a-a 
occurs frequently in the Amarna Tablets. In Hebrew the long vowel 
is found in nriNlfl (Judg. 6:17), more frequently, however, -123 with 

1 Konig thinks that the Hebrew may have occupied a Sonderstellung with reference to 
s a ; cf. Lehrgeb., II, 323. 
* BA, I, 382. 
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the shortening of the vowel and the compensative daghesh. This also 
favors an original long vowel. But the commonest forms of our par- 
ticle are • 12 and XD , even TI3 being found. This has led some scholars 
to believe that — must have been the original vowel. But besides 
the fact, already referred to, that the Assyrian sa-a and sa stand 
directly opposed to this view, the change from a to e is quite common 
in Hebrew, and, therefore, the transition from sa to se constitutes 
no such difficulty as, for instance, Konig supposes. 1 We need only 
refer to the - of the article before the gutturals H, 3?, and H; or 
to rXQ instead of 7V2, which is found not only before gutturals 
(FTtfi^TTJ , ^nsriHTl/J , etc.), but before other consonants as well, 

e.g., sen rarby (isa. i:5), -rrb rra (jer. ii:i5), rviiapb rra for 

"3TT0 , and numerous other instances. 2 The same change is found 
in verbal and nominal forms. Cf. ■'Flb&'ffl with DFDNKIJ, and the 
segholate forms yTK , "}S3 , pj3 , originally pronounced V'^Sl , ]S3 , 
"pj? , as is plainly seen not only from the corresponding Arabic forms 

ijoJ , t^Js* , ijyi' , but also from the Hebrew forms with the suffix 

^"i^ , etc. Cf. also the pausal forms "p» , "S3 , ![$) . That the 
a in TD should be weakened into e and even into mere Sewa (cf . DI11Z3 
[Eccles. 3:18], corresponding to the Syriac ? and the targumic ' ! }) 
is, therefore, quite in accordance with the law of vowel change in 
Hebrew. 

16. In working out his theory, Sperling lays great stress on the 
Phoenician TDK as constituting the connecting link between T23 and 
"IW . In this he is followed by Konig, who makes the summary and 
categorical statement that the Phoenician form is "in seiner tat- 
sachlichen Existenz ein Bindeglied zwischen hebr. TD und TJ38 ." 3 
Sperling objects to Ewald's view that it failed to give due recognition 
to this supposed intermediate TOK of the Phoenician. To judge from 
the Poenulus of Plautus, this form seems sometimes to have been 
pronounced in two syllables (asse). Such being the case, Sperling 
argues, one can see no reason for the rejection of the third consonant 
of Ewald's ground-form bffitf , least of all in the shape of "KDK . One 

» Lehrgeb., II, 323. 

2 Of. Stade, Hebraische Grammatik, p. 130. 

» Lehrgeb., II, 323. 
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should expect, says Sperling, to find a trace of this final consonant 
in Phoenician. Again, if this "l was in reality as fleeting as the 
Phoenician form 1238 is supposed to prove, one would at least expect 
to find a form similar to the Phoenician in some passage of the 
Hebrew, for it would be singular if "11238 , in the course of its history, 
should have completely passed over the stage of the Phoenician 12J8. 1 
17. While these remarks expose the weakness of Ewald's theory 
with reference to the intermediate stage of the supposed development 
or rather decay of the assumed original bl238 , the opposite view put 
forward by Sperling himself is beset with similar difficulties. 2 In 
common with Stade, Sperling holds that the Phoenician and the 
Hebrew ran a common course in their earlier history, and that later 
on they branched out into two distinct languages. The form 1238 
was already in existence before the separation took place. The 
Phoenician never developed a fuller form, but the Hebrew completed 
the process by adding a third pronominal element, b, thus closing 
the open syllable in 1138 . It is more probable, according to Sperling, 
that the Hebrew should have made this addition to a form that 
was growing from 123 than that the Phoenician should have cast off 
the b of the assumed original bl2J8. But this theory does not help 
us in the least. The stubborn fact remains that only two forms 
appear in Hebrew literature with the missing link still to be found. 
Whether we accept, with Ewald, the theory of decay from bl238 to 123, 
or, with Sperling, that of growth from 123 to bl238, in either case we 
have only the beginning and end of the process with a yawning gulf 
between. If 1238 is the immediate precursor of 31238 or "TDK, we 
must expect to find some vestige of it in Hebrew. Granting the 
correctness of this view, the language has preserved examples of the 
earliest and of the latest form. Why not also of the intermediate 
form, if such development actually took place ? Or are we to sup- 
pose that as soon as the Hebrew set out on its independent course of 
development the 1238 straightway leaped into an 31238 or "11238 with- 
out revealing a trace of its former existence ? Thus it will be seen 
that Sperling's objection against Ewald's view applies equally to his 
own. If Ewald's blZ!8 passes into 123 without giving due weight to 

1 Die " nota relationis" im Hebr., p. 19. 

2 It must always be borne in mind that Sperling starts with X3 as the original form. 
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TDK, Sperling's 12 passes at a bound into (1)3TDK, since the TDK is 
absent when the theory is most sorely in need of it. 1 

18. The theory of Sperling is found wanting, finally, also in the 
last stage of the proposed development. The "l which is added to 
the TDK is not a pronominal element in any Semitic language. 
Sperling frankly confesses that it "admits of no immediate explana- 
tion" ("eine unmittelhare Erkldrung nicht zuldsst"). 2 To save the 
theory, therefore, he is obliged to resort to the expedient of an original 
b, thus arriving at the form 3108, from which Ewald sets out. In 
support of this b, Sperling appeals to the interchange of b and "I 
in Semitic, e.g., 118 and 138 in biblical Aramaic; rfilTQ and 
tYibtf? in Hebrew. Now we might render any further discussion 
of this matter unnecessary by simply pointing to the futility of 
referring to this possible interchange of 3 and "I at all, if, as we 
believe we have shown, the unfinished form 108, to which b is 
attached, never existed in Hebrew. But granting, for argument's 
sake, that the supposed intermediate form TDK actually existed and 
that the b was attached to it as a third pronominal element, we 
again have a right to demand that the latter show some trace of its 
existence. Strictly speaking, the coexistence, within the same lan- 
guage, of two forms of a word, one with b , the other with 1 , so far 
from supporting Sperling's view, rather militates against it. It 
shows plainly that the same word may exist under two forms without 
the disappearance of the one or the other. Now if there ever had 
been such a form as blDK, we might reasonably expect it to have 
maintained its existence, even though a by-form "1108 should have 
sprung up alongside it. Why not bl08 and 1108 as well as lb8 
and 118 ? Again, b being a genuine pronominal element in Semitic, 
the 3TD8 would doubtless have shown considerable tenacity of life. 

1 The Phoenician TBS has been variously explained. Kraetzschmar sees in ©55 
nothing but an extension of Tjj by the addition of the demonstrative element X , analogous 
to the Assyrian a k I for k i . Hommel regards it as a by-form of © due to the transposi- 
tion ( Umspringen) of the vowel, analogous to CIS as compared with the Arabic ^j ; 

bs{ and fcfcb , cf. ^1 and Assyrian la (cf. BA, 1,381). Perhaps It is best, with Delitzsch, to 
combine the Phoenician t35{ with the Assyrian aSSu, aSSa, which, though used pre- 
dominantly as a conjunction, is also employed as a relative, like Sa (Proll., p. 44; Assy- 
risches HandwSrterbuch, pp. 151 f.). The fact that a § § u is sometimes accompanied by § a 
(aSSu § a) is not, as Kraetzschmar thinks, an insuperable objection. Redundancies of 
this kind are not uncommon; cf. iyy! W" 1 in Hebrew. 
Op. cit., p. 20. 
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Instead of disappearing altogether, it would seem to me, on the con- 
trary, that it would maintain its ground as the predominating form 
with the possibility of 11DK as a by-form. It is not conceivable 
that this b should have been so transitory and short-lived that it 
was driven completely from the field the moment it came into exist- 
ence. The possible objection that btfJK might have nourished in 
the early pre-literary period and have already yielded its position, 
when the first written memorials appear, is obviated by the fact that 
the literature has preserved the still older (according to the theory) 
T23 in spite of later (hypothetical) developments. We repeat, there- 
fore, that we have a right to demand, if the theory is to hold water, 
that btlJS as the nearest ancestor of "IIDX show some sign of its 
existence. To sum up, the theory of Sperling necessitates a leap 
at every stage along the line. Instead of natural growth and sequence 
from the earliest to the latest form, we have four forms, ID, "JJK, b'JJK, 
and "11BK, the two middle ones imaginary and hypothetical, and each 
of the four disconnected from its neighbor, so far as may be ascer- 
tained from the existing records. 

c) THE SUBSTANTIVE ORIGIN OF "iTZJN. 

19. If, therefore, the theory of the pronominal origin of "TOR 
and its etymological kinship with ID must be abandoned, we are com- 
pelled to locate the particle among the substantives. This view, 
together with its principal representatives, has already been men- 
tioned at the beginning of this dissertation. What may be said 
in its favor ? 

20. Before looking around for analogies from other languages, 
let us see if the Hebrew itself lends any countenance to this theory 
of TiES. I think that an unprejudiced examination of not a few 
Old Testament passages will show conclusively that the use of "NDK 
differs in some respects so widely and fundamentally from that of any 
undoubted Semitic demonstrative as to render the view of its nominal 
origin almost unassailable. I have reference especially to those 
passages in which IID'S without an antecedent is employed in the 
sense of "where" or "whither," as the case may be. Cf. Judg. 
5:27, IVTJJ b?D OB yn5 1?K3, "where he bowed, there he fell 
down overpowered"; Ruth 1:16, "pb» "S-bn "WZHWl, "Mere thou 
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lodgest, I will lodge"; vs. 17, ffla» "TMFI IfflSa, "wAere thou 
diest, I will die"; Judg. 17:8, 9; I Sam. 23:13; II Kings 8:1; 
Job 39:30; Exod. 32:34, Tib TrST-VM* b» D?n nn3, "lead 
this people whither I have spoken unto thee"; Ruth 1:16, bfl! "3 
?£« -SbFl "IfflS , "for wAitter thou goest I shall go"; II Sam. 15:20, 
Tjbin *3» -\m b? Tjbin "MA, "I am going whither I am going"; 
I Kings 8: 12^ 5"WrK'b lTp« b? ?JS|r Plirr, "Jahwe shall bear thee 
wMAer I do not know"; Exod. 5:12, SffiiriFI ItDKa *3n DSb inp, 
"get straw /rom where you can find it." 

21. In these passages the substantive origin of ItBS seems to be 
indicated by the construction. This construction is without analogy 
in other Semitic languages. No Semitic relative used absolutely has 
a local signification such as we find here. Konig gets around the 
difficulty by declaring that an antecedent of place is to be supplied in 
cases like the foregoing, that is, when a preposition is immediately 
followed by "ITI3X. "Wo also sonst eine Proposition vor einem 
Relativum steht, bezieht sich dieselbe auf ein vor dem Relativsatz 
weggelassenes Demonstrativum. Auf einer solchen Ellipse beruht 
"iwDSSl , ubi; es ist da hinter "1108 nicht noch einmal die vor dem 
weggelassenen neutralen Demonstrativum stehende Praposition mit 
dem Personalpronomen gesetzt, also nicht 13 *ns&j3 an dem 
[Punkte], an welchem." This, however, is not an explanation, but 
an evasion. Konig here boldly imports into the text the local idea 
which it is our business to account for in the language as it lies before 
us. If, as in many other cases, the "IfflS were preceded by an ante- 
cedent of place, the demonstrative theory of the particle could be 
upheld, so far as these passages are concerned. This will become 
more apparent presently, when we come to speak of the usage in the 
other Semitic languages. Baumann, to be sure, who strenuously 
defends the demonstrative character of 1TDS , finds no difficulty in 
dealing with these passages. He says that in such cases "liZ3S has 
become "mehr ein demonstratives Adverb." 1 In support of this 
view he points to the fact that there are other instances of the 
adverbial use of a demonstrative, e.g., Gen. 38:21, HT3 firm S'b 

, " V T T : T 

fJIOTp , "there is no kedesha here (in this [place])." The use of HT21 
in the sense of hie, "here," is, of course, quite common. The same 

1 Hebrdische Relativsatze, p. 22. 
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applies to iljfiO , hinc, "from here." But this proves only one thing, 
viz., that demonstrative pronouns may assume an adverbial function, 
not, however, that "TOR is such a demonstrative. To appeal to this 
usage of HT3 as supporting the demonstrative origin and use of "1108' 
is simply to beg the question. The fact is that "njDSjG is used only 
in a relative and never in a strictly demonstrative sense. HT3 , on 
the other hand, is never employed in a relative construction. 

22. Again, the vague indefiniteness of "1TDK in some of the pas- 
sages referred to argues conclusively, it seems to me, against its 
demonstrative character. While flT always points to something 
definite and near at hand (or at least as present to the speaker's or 
writer's imagination; cf. II Kings 5:7), never denying its distinctly 
demonstrative nature, "NDK is very often intangibly vague and color- 
less, similar to "wherever" or "wheresoever," etc. Take the pas- 
sage Exod. 5:11 quoted above, "get you straw," *IK3H3n "VDSR3. 
Here there is no trace of a demonstrative idea, the Pharaoh plainly 
indicating that he does not know, and does not care, where the 
Israelites may obtain the necessary straw for their brickmaking. 
But what a radical change in the meaning if we were to substitute 
rtra for 11DH23 ! Yet, according to Baumann's theory, this substi- 
tution ought to occasion little or no difference in sense, inasmuch 
as !"IT and *I1DS are not only supposed to have the same origin, but 
it is further contended that "11SS never forfeits its demonstrative 
character, even though employed exclusively in relative constructions. 

23. Furthermore, a Semitic demonstrative without any anteced- 
ent of place is never employed to express the idea of motion toward, 
whither, as is the case with "11DK . We have no such combinations 
as riT"bSl or i"IT~b? , corresponding to "NZJSrtt* and "nzJijrbj . 

24. Lastly, it will be noticed that in this local use of "HDK the 
adverbial complement (DTZ3 , tTQW , etc.) is easily dispensed with. 
On this head Baumann says: "Bisweilen kommt es vor, dass das 
'Aid mit seiner Praposition ausgelassen wird. Das ist besonders 
da der Fall, wo die gleiche Praposition bereits vor 11DK steht." 1 
Among the passages cited by him for sake of illustration is Exod. 
5:11, SttBKan "rasa fan mb Wlp, which he renders, "Holt 
euch Hackerling von dort, von wo ihr ihn kriegen konnt." The 

» Op. cit., pp. 36 f. 
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repetition of the von is doubtless supposed to illustrate the matter 
in question. But this is not a strictly accurate translation, since 
the verb K2T9 is not construed with "jfi , but with Sor 5. We see, 
therefore, that the retrospective with its preposition can be omitted 
even when the preposition would be different from that preceding 
the "11DK . This favors the idea that "IIDK in itself implies a local 
signification. An exact rendering of this sentence would be: "Holt 
euch Hackerling, von wo ihr ihn finden konnt," making the entire 
TflX-clause dependent on 12 } 

In view of the foregoing facts, our conclusion is that "1TEK is not 
an original demonstrative, but an original noun of place, which in 
many Old Testament passages has preserved traces of its primitive 
sense in being employed as a relative adverb of place. 

25. This view receives further confirmation from a comparison 
with other Semitic languages. Speaking of the adverbial use of 
"ITDK , Baumann goes on to say: "In ganz analoger Weise wird auch 
das aramaische Relativum Dan. 2:38 gebraucht: ""'SSI "fT"' "^"blDS 
H103SI, 'uberall da, wo Menschen wohnen. '" 2 But this is by no 
means strictly "analogous" to the passages we have just con- 
sidered. Baumann overlooks the fact that the Aramaic "^ here has 
an antecedent in D5S , and it is this that contains the local idea, 
not the following ^ . Even in English we may render, "in all 
places [everywhere] that men live," instead of "where men live." 
We are now dealing with passages where TJ5K is employed inde- 
pendently, without an antecedent, and yet plainly has a local signi- 
fication. To this usage there is absolutely no analogy in biblical 
Aramaic, as there is none in biblical Hebrew in case of fJT . It is 
needless to say that there is no Aramaic ^Tl as * ne corresponding 
equivalent of the Hebrew TJCSGl. There are such expressions as 
"T]Q, "since"; "TV, "until," donee; "IS, "when," "as soon 
as," simulatque, as temporal conjunctions, a very easy development 
from an original demonstrative, but nothing answering to the 
absolute adverbial use of ITDK . In Ezra 6 : 1 occurs the expression 
HKiri . . . . "*[, but only after an antecedent of place, "the house 
of the archives," so that the use of " , ' ! j with the following adverbial 

1 The question of syntax will receive full discussion later on. 

2 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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complement presents no difficulty or irregularity. Here also the 
local idea is already expressed in the antecedent. A literal English 
rendering would run as follows: "the house of the archives that the 
treasures were laid up in." The "H has not lost its demonstrative 
nature. 

26. Passing on to the Syriac, we find that here also the use of 
the demonstrative relative ? offers no parallel to the use of 11DS 
under consideration. It is never used in an adverbial sense without 
a nominal or adverbial antecedent, which shows that in itself the 
particle has no local implication. True, the designation of place 
having preceded, it may often be rendered by "where," "whither," 
according to our English idiom, but this does not mean that in itself 
it contains this notion. The difference will be apparent, if we com- 
pare the Syriac version with some of the passages referred to above: 
Ruth 1:16, yb» "rtpl "IOK3 — Syr. , \L\; Ruth 1:17, "WMQ 

WOK "WlER— Syr. , hZ\; Judg. 17:8, K&? "WHS ■Wb — Syr. 
? ML) (cf. also vs. 9); Ruth 1:16, $>« "SbR IffiK bit— Syr. ? v2jl; 
II Sam. 15:20, t$in *38 TWK b? Sjbin— Syr. i '^; Exod. 5:11, 
siSSOFl *ltDSffl — Syr. ? ]1^J] ,_i; and so in all passages where 
the texts agree. 

27. The same applies to the Targum. In Judg. 17 : 8 instead of 
■ra>»a we have "n "VISS; Ruth 1:16, "W« b8—Targ., * "JO b^b; 
II Sam. 15:20, "UDH i?— Targ., "H 1T»b , etc. 

28. Even when "b3 precedes 11DK , it is extremely rare to find 
the ^ in Syriac, though it does occur, e.g., Josh. 1:7, ^bf) "IllJ&rbSSl 
— Syr. ^Lffi-if \aa (Targ., "Tiyi b53). This corresponds exactly 
with "*} bSS in biblical Aramaic (cf. the Daniel passage discussed 
above). But the rule is that even here an antecedent of place is 
substituted; cf. the following passages: I Sam. 14:47, "llZJ&*"bS3 
nSS 1 :— Syr. , iLy (Targ., 1 TTM b53); II Sam. 8:14, "TOH bsa 
"jbn— Syr. , jl^; Judg. 2:15, »S* 1W» bSSl — Syr. , jl^ (Targ.', 
*j ^fi8 bDS); II Sam. 7:9, FpbH IfflK bD3— Syr. ?i I^ (Targ., 

i ^n« bsa). 

: ~ -: r ; ' 

29. The fact that in all these passages there is either a nominal 
or adverbial antecedent, that the particle ? nowhere stands alone, 
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as is so frequently the case with 112J8 , shows clearly that the latter 
must contain a local idea which is absent from the Syriac demon- 
strative. 

30. Coming now to the Arabic, it is well known that the relative 
-JJl is never used as an adverb in any sense. This fact deserves 

to be well noted, inasmuch as Baumann bases his conclusions as to 
the character and syntax of 11238 largely on the supposed analogy 
between the Hebrew and the Arabic. But singularly enough this 
analogy fails completely, as Baumann is obliged to confess, respect- 
ing the local adverbial use of 11Z38 . It is also noteworthy that the 
demonstrative adverbs in Arabic are never employed in the sense of 
"where" or "whither." Such are \jja , Libs, ii)Uff, dlfLje, 
which, according to Reckendorf, are formed on the analogy of the 
demonstratives |<> , Ijje , cJli , and dL!<3 , l but, true to their 
demonstrative nature, they never can perform the function of a 
relative, "where "or "whither "being expressed by &+&■ , an original 
noun. This ouy^ , again, is frequently dependent on a preposition, 
e.g., vixAsJ, "where" (eig. an wo 2 ); cy-^ ti'> "to where," "whither" 
(eig. nach wo 2 ) ; oyia. ^ , " from where " (eig. von wo 2 ) . One cannot 

fail to notice the striking analogy between this mode of expression 
and the Hebrew 11238SL , 11238 b« , 1123853 . We have here in Arabic 
the same development that we are vindicating for the Hebrew "11238 . 
Like "11238 , the Arabic vi*-^. also appears without a preposition in 
the sense of "where" or "whither." 

31. Respecting the Assyrian, it is well known that the demonstra- 
tive relative s a , when used alone, never has an adverbial meaning. 
Like the corresponding "n or > it requires an antecedent of place, 
e.g., alu sa a£bu, "the city in which they live," or more literally, 
"the city that they live [in]." The same applies to the Ethiopic H . 

32. In consideration of these facts, it must be admitted that 11238 
in its adverbial use holds a unique place among Semitic relatives. 
These facts do not receive due recognition by the defenders of the 
demonstrative theory. To me they justify the conclusion that 11238 
must have a different origin from that of the demonstrative relatives 

1 Syntaktische Verh&ltnisse des Arabischen, § 150. 
= Reckendorf, op. cit., § 10. 
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in other dialects. In the passages referred to above we can still 
discern the traces of the substantive origin of our particle. But this, 
of course, is not meant to imply that a sense of its nominal character 
was still alive in the Sprachbewusstsein of the writers. If such had 
been the case, such combinations as "TOlS! D1p53 , occurring else- 
where, could scarcely have arisen. We should not venture to trans- 
late "n083 "in the place where," as if place still retained its sub- 
stantive force. What we contend is that we have here the petrified 
remains, as it were, of an earlier stage of the language, when TtDK was 
actually used as and felt to be a noun of place. In the stage repre- 
sented by the records of the Old Testament, the "1T2JX had already, 
in these passages, become a relative adverb. 

33. If our investigation thus far has made the substantive origin 
of "IT33S at least highly probable, this probability is heightened almost 
into certainty when we compare with ITCH the Assyrian a § r u , constr. 
a s a r . Kraetzschmar, in the article in Hebraica referred to above, 
has collected a number of passages illustrating the use of aSar: 1 
Taylor, IV, 22-24: munnarib§unu . . . . a§ar ikasadu 
urassapu ina kakke,* " their fugitives they killed with their 
weapons where they overtook them " ; Taylor, III, 88 f. : a s a r 
birka manahti i§a sir aban §adi u§ibma,* "where my 
knees found a resting-place I sat down on the top of the mountaine- 
er, 2 XXIX, 42: §umma zinni§tu §ii agar erubu .... 
mare' ittalaad, "if that woman bear children where she has 
entered"; CH, XX, 48: a§ariddinu, "where they give"; CH, 
XVII, 8, 9: § u m m a a § a r illiku nemelam la itamar, 
"if he does not meet with success [there] whither he goes"; VB, 
II, 20: Tarku a § a r innabbu raSubat kakke 1 A § u r 
ishupsuma,* "the- weapons of Asur overthrew Tirhaka [there] 
whither he had fled"; Asurb. Sm. 125, 61: a§ar tallaki ittiki 
lullik,* "whither thou goest, I will go with thee"; Asurb. Sm.: 
asar panuki §aknu tebuku anaku, "I shall go whither 
your face is directed." Examples of this type are very common; 
further citation is unnecessary. 

34. Comparing this use of a § a r with that of "ttDK in the examples 
heretofore cited, it will be seen that the only difference is that Tjjtf 

' Hebraica, VI (1890), 296 f. These passages I shall indicate with an asterisk (*). 
J Code of Hammurabi, edition by R. P. Harper. 
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takes a preposition, while a§ar does not. Ruth 1:16, "nijtf~b&j! 
TjbK "ibri , would be exactly the same as a § a r tallaki ittiki 
1 u 1 1 i k but for the preposition b& before "ITEMS . This would seem 
to indicate that ~\W& has lost its local signification to a greater 
extent, has become more vague and colorless than a§ar. How- 
ever, I have found several passages in the Amarna Tablets where 
asar appears in conjunction with a preposition. Cf. anaku 
kadu sabi-ia .... ana pani sabi beli-ia adi asar 
t i 1 a k u , "I together with my troops .... am at the service of 
the troops of my lord, wherever they may go." 1 Exactly the same 
construction occurs in the following letter. The preposition may be 
omitted (and as a rule is omitted). Cf. a§ar tilaku [sc. the 
troops] anaku it[tisunu], "wherever they may go I am with 
them"; 2 anaku kadu . . . . ana pani sabi bitati adi 
a § a r jikabu sarru beli-ia, "I together with .... am at 
the service of the troops wherever the king, my lord, may com- 
mand" (Winckler: "wohin auch befiehlt der Konig, meinHerr"). 3 
Asar is also united with the preposition ina; cf. harranu ina 
asar a § i b , "the way to where he dwells." 4 The ina asar here 
is equivalent to ina asri sa used elsewhere, e.g., anaku 
arduka in asri § a ibaSati, "I am thy servant in the place 
where I am." 5 It is interesting to note that ina a§ri and ina 
agar are used in exactly the same constructions; cf. ina a§ri 
anni, "in that place" 6 and ina a§ar sanim, "in another 
place." 7 This shows that the dividing line between the strictly 
substantive and the hardened (erstarrt) adverbial form of asru was 
in process of obliteration. That an adverb should connect itself 
with a preposition is, as is well known, a very common phenomenon. 
Thus the Arabic cy-ya. , as already stated, is employed indifferently 
with or without a preposition. Cf. also in Latin hinc and dehinc; 
inde and deinde; in English "hence," and "from hence"; "whence" 
and "from whence," etc. Even to the singular asar §anim, 
just referred to, where the changeless adverbial a§ar is united 
with an attribute, I venture to offer a modern parallel in such 

i KB, V, 251, 15 f. » Ibid., 46, 26. « Ibid., 179, 11. 

' Op. cit., 214, 34. ' Ibid., 238, 4 1. ' Ibid., 126, 17. 

» Op. cit., 144, 31. 
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expressions as "everywhere," "nowhere," and others, which exhibit 
the same tendencies of language. 

It is plain from the above that the usage of "H23X and a§ar 
agrees more closely than has been generally recognized. 

35. We shall now quote some passages in which asar appears 
with an antecedent, and, in order to present the Hebrew analogy 
vividly to the eye, corresponding passages from the Old Testament 
will be added. 

Shal. 69: adi res (naru) eni sa (naru) Diklat a§ar 
musu sa me Saknu alik,* "to the source of the Tigris 
where the springs of water are situated I went"; Hebrew (Num. 
20:13): btiHWr -S3 ton ni2JX WTO "12 H53H, "these are the 
waters of Meriba where 1 the children of Israel contended." VR, 
VIII, 108 ff.: Mas a§ar . . . . issur Same" la i§akan kinu* 
[the land] M a § , "where no bird of heaven builds its nest"; Hebrew 
(Ps. 84:4): PPtf\BK nni23 1TBM ttb "p Trffi ITU r»2BB TffiS-Q j , 
"Yea, the sparrow hath found a house and the swallow a nest 
for herself where she may lay her young." And so frequently in 
the sense of "where" both in Assyrian and in Hebrew. Cf. for the 
Hebrew Deut. 1:31; 8:15; I Kings 8:9; Isa. 64:10; Ezek. 47:13; 
Ps. 95 : 9, and many more passages. 

36. Like asar, ni2JK is also employed in the sense of "whither." 
VR, X, 13 f . : ultu §ade bit markitisu asar ittanapra- 
sidu,* "from the mountain, his refuge, whither he had fled"; 
Hebrew (I Kings 12:2; II Chron. 10 : 2) : JVm 1ffl« traffic ^Hl, 
"and he was in Egypt, whither he had fled." 

37. We can trace the affinity between asar and 11238 a step 
farther. Sometimes the asar, which in this case has almost lost 
its local coloring and passed into a relative particle pure and simple, 
is so indefinite as to take an 'Aid in the form of a noun of place 
with its respective suffix. Thus, instead of the simple asar in 
the sense of "where," there occurs asar . . . . kirib with the 
suffix as the exact equivalent of sa . . . . ina libbi. This 
shows conclusively that asar was well under way to become a 
general relative particle, the -only reason why it did not reach this 
stage being, as Kraetzschmar says, the fact that it never ceased to be 

1 Not "because." as the English versions render. Vulg. ubi jurgati sunt. 
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a noun of place. To illustrate: Ina hidati erub Bitriduti 
sa Sinach6-erba Sarruti 6pusu ina libbiSu asar 
A§ur-ah£-iddina abu banua kiribsu aldu. 1 In this 
passage, the a § a r . . . . kiribsu has precisely the same meaning 
as § a . . . . ina libbiSu, showing very plainly to what extent 
the local signification of asar was fading away. Besides, who can 
fail to notice in this construction of asar with the following 
resumptive k i r i b § u a striking and unquestionable analogy to the 
Hebrew 11DS with the complementary "GPRSl ? 

38. Winckler, in his edition of the Amarna Letters, holds that 
in some instances a§ar is used interchangeably with §a, even 
where no local idea is involved; in other words, that asar has lost 
its original meaning altogether. It is not necessary to cite all the 
passages he refers to in the glossary under this head, since they are 
all of one character. Two will suffice : KAR . KAR pi. s a hurasu 
. . . . asar abi-i-ka ma Mi-im-mu-u-ri-a i-ti-ri-is, 
"Bilder aus Gold .... habe ich von deinem Vater M. verlangt"; 2 
hurasu ma-a-at-ta a§ar abi-i [ka-i-ti-ri-]i§, "von 
deinem Vater habe ich verlangt viel Gold." 3 The supposed identity 
between a§ar and sa is not brought out by the translation von. 
But Winckler must assume that asar is here used like s a as the 
sign of the genitive, viz., "much gold, that of thy father." But 
this view is hardly correct. More commonly the verb eresu, with 
which the a s a r is construed, appears with the preposition ana, e.g., 
ana ahi-ia hurasi ma-a-at-ta e-te-ri-is, " ich verlangte 
von meinem Bruder viel Gold"; 4 mi-ri-is-ta ma sa ana abi- 
ka i-ri-su, " den Wunsch, den ich an deinen Vater stellte " 5 (with 
the figura etymologica) . The use of ana, as the translation of the 
last example indicates, shows that the wish or request expressed in 
e r e § u is conceived as being addressed to or directed toward someone 
(cf. the German, "jemand anflehen, angehen," French, "demander 
a" etc.). And since asar interchanges with ana in connection 
with this verb, I should assign to it the sense of to or toward, thus 
allowing it to retain a local notion. I would add that Winckler's 

> Hebraica, July, 1890. ♦ Ibid., 17, 34. 

' KB, V, 23, 19 t. ' Ibid., 35, 11 f. 

Op. cit., 21, 50 Rev. 
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view is also rejected by Boehl, though the latter offers no explana- 
tion for this singular use of asar. 1 

39. The preceding discussion has, it is hoped, made two things 
clear: first, that "I1DX cannot be classed with the ordinary Semitic 
relatives, and, secondly, that the Assyrian a § a r quite closely cor- 
responds with it in its adverbial use. Our conclusion, therefore, 
is that "!125!t not only lost its substantive force by becoming a rela- 
tive adverb, but developed into a broad and general nota relationis, 
a mere medium of relation, 2 sometimes untranslatable, as we shall 
see, except by periphrasis. 

40. The obvious objection to this is, of course, the singular and 
isolated position of Hebrew in Semitic as regards the relative, since 
in the other Semitic dialects a demonstrative performs this function. 
I recognize the force of this objection. However, the difficulties 
attending every attempt at locating "1T23H among the demonstratives 
are insurmountable, etymologically as well as syntactically, as we 
shall see later on. The history of a § r u in Assyrian shows a develop- 
ment in the direction of the Hebrew "HBK. Why should not this 
development have been carried a step farther in Hebrew, until "NZJK 
had worn away into a vague relative particle ? Even oriental lan- 
guages are not absolutely stationary. Development there is in every 
living language. At all events, rather than have recourse to the 
wild and baseless etymologies referred to in order to force IfflS into 
one mold with Semitic demonstratives, rather, too, than insist on 
the demonstrative character of "IBK, while leaving the matter of 
etymology in suspenso, 3 I prefer to believe, for reasons already 
stated, that in, the present instance the Hebrew language pursued 
an independent course in expressing the relative idea, a course, 
however, already far under way, though not carried to completion, 
in the Assyrian. Nevertheless, Gesenius' grammar, following 
Baumann, says that "IfflK ist weder als Relativpronomen .... 
noch als blosse nota relationis, sondern als urspriingliches Demon- 
strativpronomen zu betrachten." And in proof of this statement 

1 Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe, § 17. 

3 This designation is not always adequate. The fact that the retrospective com- 
plement is often omitted indicates that the particle showed a tendency to assume a more 
or less definite pronominal function. 

3 Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 138, note 1. 
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it is added in a note: "Zu dieser Annahme notigt ebensowohl die 
analogie des arabischen alladi, welches (wie Hebr. T^H, nTStl) 
deutlich Demonstrativpronomen, wie der Gebrauch von !"!T und 
'IT als Relativpronomen." 1 Suppose a grammarian should maintain 
that, because the original demonstrative "that" is used relatively 
in English, the relative "who" must also be a demonstrative, or 
that since the German uses der, die, das, originally demonstratives, 
as relatives, welcher, welche, welches (or vulgarly wo) must also be 
demonstratives, would it not be a palpably erroneous conclusion? 
And so it is when we reason from alladi or HT to ""iTES . The 
argument is valueless, because it rests on the assumption of the 
invariable uniformity and immutable fixedness of Semitic grammar. 
That even a Semitic language may exhibit peculiarities unknown 
to sister-dialects is seen, for instance, in the waw consecutive of the 
Hebrew and Moabite, of which there is no trace in Assyrian and 
other languages. 

41. Before leaving this part of our discussion, I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to numerous analogies from other fields. 
These, while not proving the correctness of our theory of "Vt2JS , will, 
at least, abundantly show that we are not trying to defend an unparal- 
leled grammatical phenomenon. Indeed, it is surprising to note 
that in various and, in part, widely divergent languages the same 
tendencies were at work as those underlying the development of 
")1DK , such as we conceive it to have been. Thus we are told that 
in Chinese the word sd, originally a noun of place, is employed as a 

relative. The Persian \.s>S , "wo des Orts," was originally used like 
the common relative aS'. 2 But the nearest approach to the Hebrew 
1T23S , though still more specific, is the wo of the provincial dialects 
of Southern Germany, which in colloquial language is employed 
almost exclusively as a general relative particle, e.g., "der Mann, 
wo"; "die Frau, wo"; "das Kind, wo." Like the Hebrew "UZ3X , 
this wo is of course incapable of inflection; and though the Sprach- 
gefilhl instinctively distinguishes between the nominative and 
accusative cases (cf. "Der Freund, wo mich besuchte," and "der 
Freund, wo ich besuchte"), it serves, as a rule, merely as a connective 

i Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 138. 

* Cf . Kraetzschmar, Hebraica, July, 1890. 
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between the principal and subordinate clauses, the precise syn- 
tactic relation being indicated by a retrospective in the clause 
which wo introduces; cf. "der Mann, wo seine Frau gestorben ist" 
(Hebr. "imzJSl "ITDS); "der Mann, wo das Haus ihm abgebrannt ist" 
(Hebr. ib . . . . "nDN>); "der Baum, wo ich dir verboten habe von 
ihm zu essen" (Hebr. ^SSM .... "TC3K); "wo sein Same drin ist" 
(Hebr. 13 11D8J). Even in polite language, the German uses wo 
compounded with a preposition instead of the ordinary relative with 
its preposition, though with certain restrictions; cf. worin for in weh 
chem, in welcher; wovon for von welchem, welcher; womit for mit welchem, 
welcher (used instrumentally). Very suggestive, too, are the ad- 
verbial expressions in German in such phrases as "wo er Mngegangen 
ist," or wo er Aergekommen ist," which are quite parallel to the 
Hebrew PlETC .... IIDS and D1&3 .... 1128 . It is true that 

T T V ~: T * V -I 

the Hebrew idiom cannot in all cases be duplicated in German. 
The German has nothing to correspond with DTD .... "ilD&jt, for 
the reason that wo, though requiring a complement (except as nomina- 
tive or accusative) when employed as a general relative particle, has 
so far retained its primary sense, when used as a relative adverb, 
that it does not admit of a complementary adjunct. The Hebrew 
nrwn D1ZJ-TJ38 nbinn -p&rbS could not be rendered "das 

T T ~ T V -: T ' -! - J V V T 

ganze Land Havilah, wo Gold dort ist," in strict correspondence with 
the Hebrew, but simply "wo Gold ist." In other words, the Hebrew 
ITDK is more indefinite than the German wo. 

42. A similar, though more limited, use of the relative adverb 
for the relative pronoun is also found in English; cf. "wherein," 
"whereon," "whereby," "wherewith," etc. And, although at 
present obsolete, this use of the adverb is found even when the latter 
refers to a personal antecedent; cf. "Edward's seven sons, whereof 
thyself art one" (Shak., Rich. II, I, 2). 

43. The same phenomenon is observable in French, where the 
adverb ou likewise encroaches upon the territory of the relative: 
"C'est une chose ou je te r&iuirai" (Moli&re, L'avare, Act I, scene 
iv). Ou is very often equivalent to dans, d, sur, etc., plus a relative 
pronoun. 

44. Also the Latin ubi sometimes loses its local meaning entirely 
and does the duty of a relative, as may be seen from the following 
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examples: Huiusmodi mi res semper comminiscere, ubi me excarnifices, 
"You are always devising things of this kind, with which [ubi = quibus] 
to torture me"; 1 neque nobis adhuc praeter te quisquam fuit, ubi 
nostrum ius contra illos obtineremus; 2 in this sentence, ubi refers to a 
person and is equivalent to with whom; 3 quia suppeditat nobis ubi 
et animus ex hoc forensi strepitu reficiatur, "because he furnishes 
[that] with which," etc., 4 ubi being equivalent to quo instrumental. 

45. These examples from various languages will suffice to show 
to what extent a relative adverb of place, forfeiting its local meaning, 
has tended to assume pronominal functions, or to fade away into 
what is hardly more than a medium of relation. As remarked, 
therefore, the development and use of "V£8 in Hebrew represents 
but one of many kindred phenomena in the history of language. 

B. THE SYNTACTIC RELATION OF "IBS 
a) CRITICISM OF baumann's THEORY 

46. The substantive origin of "I1DK is of vital importance in 
determining the syntactic position of the particle. I trust that the 
conclusions arrived at with reference to the origin of "HOH will receive 
fuller confirmation in the following pages, in which we shall discuss 
the syntax. The latter, as I hope to show, substantiates the etymo- 
logical theory defended in the first part of this treatise. In the 
nature of the case, the following syntactic discussion will be largely 
a polemic against the view of Boettcher, Baumann, and (after them) 
the standard grammar of Gesenius-Kautzsch. Baumann being 
the chief representative of the demonstrative theory (both as to 
origin and as to syntax), we may fitly begin by setting forth his 
views. 

47. Baumann firmly and steadfastly maintains that "IICS* intro- 
ducing relative clauses belongs logically and syntactically not to 
the relative clause, but to the principal proposition. There is no 
subordination, but only co-ordination, no hypotaxis, but only 
parataxis. If a relative clause has an antecedent, the "HDS belongs 

1 Terence Heavtontimoroumenos 813. 
» Cicero Pro P. Quinctio oratio 34. 

3 Here, perhaps, a trace of local meaning is still discernible. 

4 Cicero Pro Archia. 
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to this antecedent as an appositional demonstrative. " "1138 ist 
weiter nichts, als eine den Attributivsatz einleitende demonstrative 
Apposition zum Hauptwort." 1 Or: "Das hebraische Relativum 
ist eine den Relativsatz einleitende demonstrative Apposition zum 
Beziehungswort und verbindet die folgende Aussage mit demselben 
als etwas von ihm Auszusagendes." 2 If the relative clause has no 
antecedent (selbstandiger Relativsatz), "11258 , according to Baumann, 
is used substantively in the sense of jener (der), jene (die), jenes 
(das), solcher (der), etc., 3 and has no syntactic connection with the 
relative clause. Syntactically, it belongs to the main sentence, of 
which it may be subject or object, or it may depend on a preposition, 
or on a regens of a nominal nature, in which case 11138 is virtually a 
genitive. 4 The point that Baumann insists on here is that the 
substantive use of "11258 does not involve the ellipsis of a demon- 
strative like the absolute use of qui for (is) qui, since "11258 is itself 
a simple demonstrative, and if there is anything to be supplied, it 
is rather the relative according to our notions. As just remarked, 
"11238 in such sentences is equivalent to is, ilk (qui), and not (is), 
(ille) qui. 

48. Consistently with this view of the syntactic position of 11258 
Baumann explains the JoLa . In dependent clauses, that is, such as 
have an antecedent, the retrospective does not point back to "11238 , 
but resumes the antecedent, while in independent clauses, in which 
"11238 is used substantively, the retrospective, of course, must refer 
to this. The following examples with Baumann's rendering will 
illustrate the foregoing: Jer. 28:9, m!T inbip 11238 8"23n , "der 
Prophet, der, Jahwe hat ihn gesandt"; Num. 17:20, 11238 125"8ri 
i2TirQ8, "der Mann, jener, ich werde ihn erwahlen"; Deut. 
28:49,' i3'l2)'b 57J12Jri-8'b 11238 *U , "ein Volk, ein solches, du ver- 
stehst seine Sprache nicht." 5 Deut. 27:26, tTp^b 11258 1118 
n&Tn~niinn "^^"nij; , "verfiucht sei derjenige, welcher den Inhalt 
dieses Gesetzes nicht in Kraft treten lasst." Here we have the 
independent use of 11238. Baumann's rendering in this instance, 
being freer, does not indicate clearly the syntactic relation of 

i Relalitstitze. p. 20. « Ibid., pp. 21 1. 

' Ibid., p. 30. s Ibid., pp. 14 f. 

» Ibid., p. 20. 
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"licit . But the comment which he adds makes this sufficiently plain. 
He says: "Hier konnte man versucht sein, 11IJK fur das gram- 
matische Subjekt des Relativsatzes zu halten, doch auch im vorlie- 
genden Falle gilt: Es steht ItDK absolut [i.e., unconnected, detached] 
an der Spitze der beziiglichen Aussage und hat syntaktisch mit 
ihr nichts zu tun." 1 Consequently, according to Baumann's mode 
of rendering, the sentence would run as follows: "Cursed be such a 
one pIDS]— he does not establish," etc. Gen. 44:10, KEEP "lffl» 
"0? ^"ITTP iPH , "derjenige, bei dem er [sc. der Becher] sich findet, 
soil mein Sklave sein"; precisely, to avoid a possible misconception 
arising from the use of "whom," the sentence should read: "That 
one plOR] — it [sc. the cup] shall be found with him — shall be my 
servant," "I123S being clearly detached from the relative clause. 
Ruth 2:2, YWSL ]n 8SSS "I1B» "TIK, "Hinter demjenigen, in 
dessen Augen ich Gnade finden werde"; 2 literally: "After him, or 
such a one — I shall find favor in his eyes." Gen. 49:1, HT3S 
DTTJ n^KSl D3ns: SPpT"^ MS D5b , literally translated! by 
Baumann thus: "Ich will euch mitteilen jenes (von dem auszusagen 
ist); es wird euch in der fernsten Zukunft widerfahren." 3 On this 
passage Baumann remarks: "Da nun ITDK durch n& als im Accusativ 
stehend gekennzeichnet ist, so zeigt sich klar, dass es dem Haupt- 
satzgefiige angehort und von J"JT3K abhangig ist, d.h. es ist nicht 
ein Relativum, sondern .... ein Demonstrativum." 4 The fact, 
therefore, that "11ER is preceded by the sign of the accusative is 
supposed to put an end to all controversy. Baumann is so fully 
convinced of this that he declares on the next page (21) that these 
passages must serve as a guide in dealing with others in which the 
syntactic position of *KDK is not thus outwardly indicated. As to 
the validity of this argument, we shall have more to say later on. 

49. Another phenomenon to which Baumann attaches very 
much importance in support of his theory of 11BK is the well-known 
fact that when a relative clause refers to an antecedent in the first 
or second person the Jolt appears almost exclusively in the same 
person as the antecedent. Examples: Isa. 41:8, .... bipiZT HFlSl 
SprprQ "KDK, which Baumann renders, "Du, Israel, das, ich habe 

> Relativs&tze, pp. 21 f. ' Pp. 20 f. 

2 P. 22. * P. 20. 
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dich erwahlet"; Isa. 51:17, HIST "TO tYTflD 11D8 D^UM-P *02\p 
irffift DISTlSjt, "stehe auf, Jerusalem, das aus Jahwes Hand den 
Becher seines Zornes getrunken hat''; literally this would run, 
"Stehe auf, Jerusalem, das, du hast getrunken," etc.; Gen. 45:4, 
■tl& DFn3a"*TO« D5"rT» -Di- "SK, "ich bin Joseph, euer Bruder, 
jener, ihr habt mich verkauft." 1 The possibility of such construc- 
tions, Baumann remarks, reveals the nature and syntactic position 
of the Hebrew relative. 2 

50. Baumann's theory, it will be seen at a glance, is dominated 
wholly by his conception of "11238 as being not only a demonstrative 
originally, but as permanently retaining its demonstrative character 
in the Hebrew urns loquendi. It makes no allowance for a possible 
weakening of the particle. Nor does it consider the further possi- 
bility of syntactic shifting in the structure of a sentence. By which 
I mean to say that, though we grant the demonstrative origin of "ITDS , 
it by no means follows that it continued to attach itself appositionally 
to the antecedent. This point will receive fuller discussion as we 
proceed. 

51. We shall now examine these views more in detail. In his 
study of the Assyrian relative s a , Kraetzschmar remarks : " § a 
hat seine ihm anhaftende Demonstrativnatur nie eingebusst, es 
duldet kein weiteres Demonstrativum vor sich." 3 While this state- 
ment is not quite true as to fact, 4 the argument is sound. It implies 
that two successive demonstratives cannot belong to the same noun. 
What Kraetzschmar says of s a , Gesenius-Kautzsch says of llDNj . 
Having asserted the demonstrative character of "11258 , the grammar 
proceeds to say: "Als solches [i.e., as a demonstrative] zeigt es 
sich in unmittelbarer Anlehnung an den naher zu bestimmenden 
Substantivbegriff." 5 Now (assuming Kraetzschmar's statement to 
be correct) if the fact that the Assyrian s a does not tolerate another 
demonstrative before it clearly proves that it never lost its demon- 
strative character, the equally patent fact that "NDS! does, in numer- 
ous cases, tolerate an immediately preceding demonstrative proves 

'Ibid., p. 27. * Ibid., p. 29. 

» BA, I, 399. Italics ours. 

* Ct. Ashurb., II, 101, Suttu annitu sa e m u r u ," that dream which he saw. " 

6 § 138. 
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with equal clearness that it cannot be a demonstrative, or, at least 
(granting it to have been a demonstrative originally), that it has lost 
its demonstrative nature. The fact is that neither Baumann nor 
Gesenius-Kautzsch has paid any attention to that large class of 
passages in which a nominal antecedent is followed first by a demon- 
strative, which in its turn is followed by *"I10H> . Thus according to 
the theory that we are opposing we should indeed have the impossible 
phenomenon of two successive demonstratives belonging to the same 
noun. The demonstratives occurring in this way are *W} , HSTtj , 
nb«n, JWin, and T^PI; cf. Gen. 28:20, '"SbS "RDK H-TH TVsa 
^Vin, "in this way that I am about to go"; Gen. 33:8, ronSPrbS 
TltfoB ItM* n-TH, "all this company which I met"; cf. also Gen. 
37:6, 10, 22; 44:15; Exod. 13:3; 18:14, 18; 32:13; 33:17; Josh. 
2:17; 14:12; 22:16; I Sam. 12:16; 24:20; 26:16; II Sam. 12:21; 
I Kings 6:12; 8:27,43; 9:3; 12:9,10; II Kings 18:19; Isa. 28:14; 
36:4; 38:7; Jer. 7:10, 11; 25:13; 32:22, 36, 43; 33:10; Amos 
3:1; 5:1; Neh. 2:19; 13:17; I Chron. 29:16; II Chron. 6:18, 33; 
7:21; 10:9 (forty-four instances in all). Similarly, "VB5k follows 
rttfoPl; cf. Gen. 28:22, TR2U) 1tt5» H#firi yStXm, "and this stone 
which I have set up"; cf., further, Num. 14:27; Deut. 4:8; 11:22; 
15:6; 30:4; Josh. 23:13, 15; Judg. 20:12; I Sam. 25:27; I 
Kings 14:15; II Kings 23:27; Jer. 11:8; 13:10; 44:4; Ezek. 
3:3; II Chron. 6:34 (seventeen instances in all). So also with 
nbsri; cf. Gen. 21:29, rOTnb FU2Sn ItDS nbxn rrcj'33 3QT23, 

v " t ' t t - : t : - • v -: V " T t : - :■ ' 

"these seven ewe lambs which thou hast set by themselves"; cf., 
further, Num. 1:17; 15:22; 34:29; Deut. 6:6; 10:21; 12:28; 
18:14; 20:16; 27:4; Josh. 4:20; 21:19; I Sam. 2:22; I Kings 
7:45; 9:13; II Kings 23:17; Jer. 38:16, 27; 43:10; Zech. 8:17 
(perhaps doubtful); Neh. 6:8; II Chron. 32:14 (twenty-two 
instances in all). Passages with SIHm; cf. Num. 10:32, niton fTTH 
1M»-mrr n-cr l6» vetm, "and it shall be that the good 

T * • •* v -: T " 

which Jahwe shall show us"; cf., further, Deut. 1:19; 17:5, 10; 
I Kings 8:27, 43; 22:25; II Chron. 9:9 (eight instances in all). 
Finally, there is one passage in which "fliS is preceded by T^H; 
cf. II Kings 23:17, MSI "'3S 1U5K T^H ]^ktj TV2, "what is that 
monument which I see?" 
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52. None of these passages (ninety-two in all) has, as already 
remarked, been considered by Baumann or Gesenius-Kautzsch. 
Baumann incidentally cites two of the passages, but merely as 
illustrating the absence of the retrospective. I shall insert one with 
Baumann's translation: II Kings 18:19, "IBS !"Wn "pnasn TV2 
fttTOS, "was bedeutet diese Zuversicht, die du hegst?" This ren- 
dering is, of course, correct; but it is obtained by ignoring the 
supposedly demonstrative force of "TON. . It would be interesting if 
Baumann had in this case also given a literal translation, such as 
his theory demands. It would necessarily run as follows: "Was ist 
diese (tlTH) Zuversicht, diese pBS) — du hegst (sie)?" Or still 
more complete: "Was ist diese Zuversicht, diese (von der auszusagen 
ist) : du hegst (sie)." It is needless to say that such syntax is impos- 
sible. All these passages plainly show that "IBS is not a demon- 
strative but that it is little more than the equivalent of Baumann's 
parenthetical remark, "von der (dem, denen) auszusagen ist," that 
is to say, "IBS is a mere connective 1 indicating that something more 
is to be said about the antecedent. I should like to call particular 
attention to the last passage cited in the foregoing paragraph: 
"IBS T^H ■fPSn na . This Tbn is the Hebrew counterpart of the 
Arabic ,e<X!l • Are we to suppose that "IBS is, in effect, another 

-t)Jl also belonging to yi ft &PI ? 

53. All these passages show clearly that "IBS does not belong 
to the " Rektionsgef uge des Hauptsatzes." And it is these passages 
that must guide us in the investigation of the syntax of "IBS . If 
in the sentence TTCO. "IBS PHf! n^aiTTlH "FKMpn (I Kings 3:9) 
the particle "IBS cannot belong to rP2lPl , it cannot, of course, be 
consistently maintained that it does in the following sentence, 
TKDlJpn "IBS rr3i~rnH (I Kings 9:7), that is, in such sentences as 
Baumann selects as the basis of his conclusions. 

54. To this use of IBS that of FIT or IT offers no parallel. To 
be sure, Baumann remarks: " !"1T und IT leiten selbstandige und 
unselbstandige Relativsatze ein. Von ihrer syntaktischen Stellung 
gilt das von IBS Gesagte." 2 This is again adopted by Gesenius- 
Kautzsch. But this statement requires modification. !"JT (^T), 

i Cf. § 39, note. 
2 Op. cit., p. 47. 
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being a demonstrative, is never preceded by another demon- 
strative; cf. Exod. 13:8; Isa. 25:9; Ps. 74:2; 78:54; 104:8, 26; 
Prov. 23:22; Job. 15:17; 19:19. Baumann further remarks that 
!"IT or ^T is sometimes joined by the linea makkef with the ante- 
cedent, showing that it is not a relative in the ordinary sense. But 
apart from the fact that this is not always the case (cf. Ps. 104:26, 
rPS^TTT 'FT 1 }?), the same argument, applied to TOS, will lead 
to the opposite conclusion, since "ItDNj is in most cases united by 
makkef with the following clause, not with the antecedent. Like !"JT , 
the Aramaic ^ is also sometimes found united by makkef with what 
follows; cf. Ezra 5:4, fa WEI rffir*l JTnaa nrtatf, "the 

' 1 — t tt ;• t; • t — ; *■. t ~ t : 

names of the men that were building this building." 

55. In Aramaic, the relative particle is sometimes preceded by 
a demonstrative with a nominal antecedent; cf . Ezra 6 : 12, xnbNTtVSl 
DbWTU ^ T]T, "this house of God which is in Jerusalem." But 
this, of course, does not mean that ^ was felt to belong to the ante- 
cedent, but clearly shows that the original demonstrative had worn 
away to a mere medium of relation, a nota relationis; cf. also Dan. 
3:22, 27; 6:25; Ezra 5:17. 

56. The same applies to the Syriac ? which in many cases has 
clearly passed into the regimen of the subordinate clause, even to 
the extent of being preceded by a preposition. 1 

57. As for the Arabic, the remarks of Baumann are, in the main, 
correct. It is well known that -J»J1 is a demonstrative belonging 
syntactically to the antecedent. This is seen from the fact that it 
ordinarily agrees with the latter not only in gender and number but 
even in case. It is also true that the antecedent may have a demon- 
strative. This, however, never interposes itself between ^jJt and 
the antecedent. In other words, ^jJl follows immediately upon 
the antecedent. It is not found, as is so frequently the case with 
"1123^, in direct juxtaposition with another demonstrative accom- 
panying the antecedent. To illustrate, we may compare the fol- 
lowing examples from the Arabic and the Hebrew': ^i! tjjc ^ye 
^Lxi' jiJJt, "wer ist dieser Stamm, den du meinst?" 2 and PTD 

1 Cf. NGldeke, Syrische Gr., § 349. It is not necessary to assume with Noldeke that 
this is due to Greek influence. 

2 Reckendorf, Syntaktische Verhaltnisse des Arabi&chen, p. 618. 
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"ifflH PAH Dibnn , "what is this dream which thou hast dreamed?" 
Besides, Reckendorf sees in Arabic sentences of the above type a 
tendency on the part of ^jjf to sever its close connection with the 
antecedent and enter into the construction of the relative clause. 
He says: "Nun vollzog sich aber eine Verschiebung in dem Ver- 
haltnis des Relativpronomens zum Relativsatz, indem das Relativ- 
pronomen in vielen Fallen seine Freiheit gegenilber dem Relativsatze 
verlor und auch hinsichtlich seiner Kasuskonstruktion (wenn 
auch nicht seiner Kasus/orm) in den Satzverband des Relativsatzes 
einruckte." 1 Similarly Brockelmann: "Aber die Tendenz, die in 
alien semitischen Sprachen wirksam gewesen, das Pronomen enger 
an den Nebensatz anzuschliessen, hat vereinzelt schon im Altara- 
bischen dazu gefiihrt, dass die Form a 1 1 a ct i erstarrt und auch bei 
pluralischem Leitwort verwandt wird, wie lastuma 'ula'ika 
'lladi 'anaitu, seid ihr nicht die, die ich meinte ? " 2 Note 
here the word erstarrt, which is seen clearly from the fact that the 
relative .gJJI is employed in the singular, although the antecedent 
is in the plural. This being true of the Arabic relative, notwith- 
standing its demonstrative origin and its immediate proximity to 
the nominal antecedent, what must be said of the Hebrew "TfflX , 
separated at it is from the antecedent by an intervening demon- 
strative ? 

58. I shall now proceed to the consideration of those passages in 
which "Y08 follows a demonstrative standing alone, i.e., not as the 
accompaniment of a nominal antecedent. These passages are again 

I: 

not treated by Baumann and others. Gen. 6:15, HOStl TOH STf 1 ] 
fin&, "this [it is] that thou shalt build"; Gen. 44:5, fit *&D 
12 ... . PITTO^ "itDK , " is this not [that] ' which my lord drinks 

with?" Exod. 29:38, naTBPrb? piTBWFI IttK HTl, "and this is 

I: 

[that] which thou shalt do concerning the altar"; Deut. 14:12, PlTl 
Drra ibiSD tfb "nB», "and this is [that] which you shall not eat 
of." What Baumann's treatment of these examples would be is 
clear from what he says on II Sam. 2:4, rag "«S8i -J?ba 1233; ■<$:» 
318tf"tlHl, "die Leute von Gilead was es [diejenigen], die Saul 

> Op. cit., p. 617. 
L V 'ergleichende Gr., II, 565. 
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begruben." 1 That is to say, "HAS is a predicate nominative pure 
and simple. It is equivalent to ii, not qui. If I were to adopt the 
suggestion of Driver (Notes on Samuel) that the "I1SX has somehow 
got into an unnatural position, that would end the matter, so far 
as this passage is concerned. But the fact that this type of con- 
struction is by no means isolated or anomalous obliges us to take 
the text as it stands. So far from being "an unnaturally worded 
sentence" (Driver), it will be seen that it falls in line with the sentences 
that we are now considering. The only legitimate rendering is 
"The men of Jabesh Gilead are [those] who have buried Saul," the 
entire "iTDl^-cZawse, being the predicate. So also in the foregoing 

l: 

sentences. The demonstrative PIT (note the accent) is virtually a 
sentence: "This is [that]." According to the Hebrew idiom it is 
simply the subject of which the following "iTCX-clause forms the 
predicate. This analysis is required not only in the light of what 
has already been said, but receives additional support from the fact 
that in not a few cases an actual demonstrative used as the predicate 
nominative is found as the antecedent of TON! in sentences of this 
kind. Cf. Esther 7:5, fob 'iH&C TfflSl iMP! VtT"W, "who is he 
(4WPI) whose heart has moved him?"; Ezek. 38:17, 1*1»» fcWPt PiriK 
TTefl, "thou art he of whom I spake"; I Chron. 21 : 17, »TJ "ON 
TttfEn TttSs "I am he that has sinned." If it be maintained 
that &MP! in such cases is not really a predicate nominative, but 
merely an attendant of the subject for the sake of greater emphasis, 
this is incorrect, as may be seen from other passages; cf. Ps. 102:28, 
fcttPI PIPIS 1 ], "Thou art he," i.e., the same (in opposition to the 
transitoriness of all things spoken of before); Isa. 41:4, ittP! "^K, 
"I am he"; 43:10, 13: 2 Similarly 8HPI TO, ittPl PIT, DPI PlW.* 
59. The same construction is found with Pibfcji; cf. Num. 34:29, 

bPOb PITT PfiX Tffl» Plbs, "these are [they] whom Jahwe com- 
manded"; Josh. 13:32, TVtin bPO 11DK Ptb», "these are [they, sc. 
the inheritances] which Moses allotted"; "Das ist's, was Moses 
verteilte" (Steuernagel) ; Josh. 14:1, biOilT "'33, ^ibPO ntI)K Plbitt, 

1 Op. cit., p. 22. 

2 Driver, Hebrew Tenses, § 200. 
» Ibid., | 201. 
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"this is [that] which the Israelites received as an inheritance"; Zech. 
1:10, mrr ttbtO *\m n)», "these are [they] whom Jahwe has sent." 

60. In like manner, ItDK follows SWl; cf. Gen. 42:14, TBi* JBH 
"FttM , "this is [tfioi] which I have said"; 1 Lev. 10:3, "IOT nt|5«' SWH 
PITT, "this is [<M which Jahwe said"; I Kings 18:22, Vfkn Hbn 
rnba-nS tfTJpTTl TOT? itiS, "is this not he whose high- 
places Hezekiah removed ?" 

61. TlliS also occurs after nt*T; cf. Num. 8:24, D^lbb T2J» nXT , 
rendered by Baentsch, "Das ist's, was mit Bezug auf die Leviten 
(geschehen soil)." The LXX favors the Massoretic text: tovto 
ian to irepi rS>v Aev. Gen. 49:28, OTTOS Bib laTTtiK tt*n, 
"and this is it that their father spake unto them" (R.V.). 

b) SUBSTANTIVE RELATIVE CLAUSES 

1. Substantive Relative Clauses as Subject 

62. Entering now into a fuller discussion of the substantive or 
independent relative clauses, I must repeat, in the first place, that 
Baumann's conclusions are based on only part of the facts. He 
selects such passages as seem to suit his theory, while numerous 
others, inimical to it, are passed by unnoticed. To begin with the 
clauses used as the subject, I shall insert here a typical example from 
Gesenius-Kautzsch which will illustrate the mode of treatment: 
Num. 22:6, "WPP liSFI TOS, is dissected thus: "der-^du verfluchst 
[ihn] — ist verflucht," 1'lDSj! being the subject of "iST. This after 
Baumann, who cites Dart. 27:26, ^aT™ OTr/sft ltf» "WW, 
with the remark that "1108 has nothing to do syntactically with the 
attributive clause, i.e., it is the subject of "fiTS. "Cursed is he — ■ 
[he] does not fulfil the words," etc. 

63. To show the incorrectness of this syntactic scheme nothing 
further is necessary than to call attention to such passages as preclude 
the possibility of its application; cf. Zech. 14:17, JO TilSst •"VO") 
DTSaJl STJT DTTb? Xbl .... nbr. There is more than one 
reason why this sentence cannot be analyzed after the Boettcher- 
Baumann - Gesenius-Kautzsch fashion. Keeping the difficulty 
offered by the waw consecutive in abeyance for the present, can 

1 Gunkel and others favor the insertion of "QTTI after Sin (cf- Gen. 41:28), but 

T » _ 

this is unnecessary, as may be seen from the other passages quoted above. 
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the relative clause be regarded here as in any possible way 
parenthetical, 1 so to speak ? Let us apply the above scheme. "And 
it shall be, that one — [he] does not go up — upon them shall be no rain." 
Assuming for the present that "VfflNj can be a casus pendens antici- 
pating Dn s by, the great difficulty of the number of the verb in 
the relative clause remains unsolved. How account for the singular 
Fibs? ? There would be a semblance of possibility for the con- 
struction we are opposing, if instead of flby* we should have the 
plural lb??. We might then construe: "They ptDS]— [they] do 
not go up [w^] — upon them shall be no rain." The fact, however, 
that the verb in the relative clause is in the singular shows conclu- 
sively that its number is determined by TUDSl . Consequently, the 
"ItBX belongs syntactically to the relative clause. The plural DiTbj 
in the main clause is, of course, easily accounted for. The relative 
clause is general and indefinite, involving a plural idea. The only 
possible rendering of the verse is: "whoever does not go up, upon 
them shall be no rain." Another passage in which it is equally 
impossible to construe Tffliji with the main clause is Isa. 55:1, 
«b SCSI ib r» TiaK . If "Vtaa is to be construed with the main 
clause here, it must be equivalent to the second person plural of 
the personal pronoun! Further, if TfflHi be a plural, how account 
for the singular ib ? The lb becomes inexplicable if detached 
from 11BK. They both belong together, and the verse must be 
rendered: "whoever has no money — come." 

64. The importance of the waw consecutive has already been 
alluded to. To the first passage quoted in the last paragraph we 
may here add a few more typical instances: Gen. 44:9, 8SSF "rtDh 

ran . ... ins ; Judg. 1:12, ib^nnji .... nsr -rate; kk 3:s7 

'tti'fy) .... ]FP fift TOS. The first of these passages is cited 
twice by Gesenius-Kautzsch. In §112 u, the verse is translated: 
"derjenige, bei dem der Becher gefunden werden wird .... der 
soil sterben." In §138 /we find the following: "der — gefunden 
wird er [der Becher] bei ihm — muss sterben." One cannot fail to 
notice that in this last rendering the waw is completely ignored, while 
in the former its force is indicated by the resumptive der. Reference, 
however, is made to § 143 d, where attention is drawn to the waw 

' This expression is employed by Boettcher. 
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apodosis after a casus pendens. Accordingly, "TIB8J is to be regarded 
as a casus pendens. Now, there are, of course, numerous instances 
in which the waw follows upon a single word; cf. Jer. 6:19, "TniM 
PlzrWNfCPl , "and as for my law, they have despised it"; Gen. 
17:14, '.'. . . nmMI .... 15T b-W, "ein Unbeschnittener aber 

' t::*: tt •• t : ' 

.... (falls ein solcher betroffen wird), so soil er ausgerottet 
werden," etc.; 1 Gen. 22:24, "ibrfi .... "fatoVW, "und (was) 
sein Kebsweib .... (betrifft), so gebar sie." 2 With reference to 
this usage the grammar says that the casus pendens is virtually a 
sentence (Satzaquivalent, 112^, 111, ft). Hence the above mode of 
translation ("was .... betrifft, so"). Why call a casus pendens 
a "sentence-equivalent?" Obviously, to explain the use of the 
following waw. This is, perhaps, putting an unnecessarily heavy 
burden upon the casus pendens. It was hardly felt to be a Satz- 
dquivalent; but so much is true that this casus absolutus must be 
sufficiently definite and suggestive to arrest the attention momen- 
tarily and to warrant, as it were, a fresh start (at the waw) in the 
continuation and completion of the thought. Such a word as this, 
"ilflij! , as employed in indefinite relative clauses, in the nature of the 
case cannot be. We can easily test this. Let us come back once 
more to Gen. 44:9, ttSft .... SCBfP itis, and isolate "itfs as 
a casws pendens. According to Gesenius-Kautzsch, the following 
paraphrastic rendering should be allowable: "Was den betrifft — 
der Becher wird bei ihm gefunden werden — so soil er sterben." 
We at once feel that this will not work, for the reason that was den 
betrifft lacks content and distinctness. But the matter assumes an 
entirely different complexion as soon as we say, "was den betrifft, 
bei dem der Becher gefunden werden wird, so soil er sterben." In 
other words, the explanation and justification of the waw in sentences 
of this kind is to be sought in the content of the entire relative clause, 
not in the particle as a supposed casus pendens. An ocular repre- 
sentation of the syntax must employ only one — and not two ("With 
whomsoever the cup be found — he shall die"; "Whoever shall 
smite — unto him will I give," etc.). The waw marks the division, 
and may sometimes be rendered by "then." This applies especially 
to indefinite relative clauses, which are virtually conditional. Thus 

1 Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 112 mm. - § 111 h. 
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Mic. 3:5 might be freely rendered: "If anyone does not put into 
their mouth, then they consecrate war against him." Whatever 
precedes the waw constitutes a logical and grammatical unit. 

65. Instead of the waw, a special resumptive pronoun is quite 
frequently employed to introduce the main clause. The principle 
involved is the same as with the waw, only that the use of the pronoun 
gives greater emphasis to the principal sentence; cf. Exod. 12:16, 
05b rrar J«n ISSrbSb bOOT ~\m 1» . Here again the demon- 
strative theory presupposes that "IfflX is a casus pendens, which, 
being resumed by ittil , is really the subject of Hto") . According 
to the theory we should have to analyze as follows: "Only that 
(TON; has no connection with b5&0) — [it] shall be eaten by every 
one — that shall be prepared." These disjecta membra require no 
further comment. The simple fact is that ""TON! is the subject of 
biDS"] , and the entire "itpit- clause, emphatically resumed by JttPJ , 
is the subject of ntD3?V "Only what is eaten by every one, that 
shall be prepared." Cf. in English, "Who noble ends by noble 
means obtains, that man is great indeed" (Pope, Essay on Man). 
A similar passage is Gen. 15:4, SjltfT? STJ SpOTM SST "ltf» C3K" , 3, 
"but one that shall come forth out of thy bowels, he shall be thine 
heir." Not: "But that one — [he] shall come forth, etc. — he shall 
be thine heir." Note also the accent. 

66. We shall now pass on to consider the relative substantive 
clause used as the object. It is in the objective relative clauses that 
Baumann would find one of the main stays for his theory of the 
syntax of our particle. As a typical passage, he singles out Gen. 
49:1, as already remarked. The presence of the accusative sign 
n» before "TOH (""fl0» M* D5b JTra») is to him an unassailable 
proof that "HON! itself must be in the accusative, and that it must 
belong to the Hauptsatzgefuge as the object of S"IT3X. Before 
offering criticism, it may be well to transcribe a few more of Bau- 
mann's passages, all of which are to be analyzed in the same way as 
Gen. 49:1. Deut. 5:11, TW KtfptfS r« Wr fl$r Sib "S» 
Kllfib "yCX5 , " denn Jahwe lasst den nicht ungestraft, der seinen 
namen freventlich ausspricht"; Deut. 21:16, T12* Ib'flSn D'TSl 
ib nTT'TOS Hi* "PD3 , " am Tage, wo er seinen Sohnen das iiber- 
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giebt,waserbesitzt"; Lev. 13:57, TjST\ 13-11238 Pi« ttlPTBFI 12383, 
"Mit Feuer soil man es vertilgen, das, woran sich der Aussatz 
befindet." Baumann's rendering in these cases is freer, so that the 
syntactic relation of 11238 is not indicated in the German translation. 
However, these passages are in Baumann's opinion so manifestly in 
favor of his theory that he says, "Von diesen Fallen hat man aus- 
zugehen und nach ihnen diejenigen zu beurteilen, wo die Sprache 
die syntaktische Stellung des 11258 nicht zum Ausdruck bringt." 1 

2. Substantive Relative Clauses as Object 

67. Baumann is determined at all costs to keep the 11238 from 
slipping away from the main clause, and consequently he seizes 
upon the preceding 218 to prove that it is the object of the principal 
verb and wholly disconnected with the subordinate clause. But 
this mode of reasoning will not hold water. It is a mere begging 
of the question. It does not prove that 11238 must be a demon- 
strative in the accusative case, but merely shows that, the demon- 
strative theory assumed, the accusative sign dovetails in with this 
theory. A stringent proof would have to show that the prefixed 
H8 is inexplicable on any other than the demonstrative conception 
of 11238 . As a matter of fact, however, the accusative sign admits 
of a very easy explanation without adopting the proposed analysis. 
Its function is not to subordinate the 11258 , but the entire clause 
introduced by 11258 . Nor need this surprise us. Such a construc- 
tion is quite in harmony with Hebrew usage in general, which often 
treats an entire clause, grammatically, as a single word. One need 
only recall the very common construction of an entire sentence 
depending (as a single idea) on a noun in the construct, to which we 
shall have occasion to recur later on. Even granting, therefore, that 
11238 were an original demonstrative, the 218 would not prove that 
it belonged to the principal sentence; and, of course, the argument 
fails completely in view of the vague and indeterminate character of 
our particle. Moreover, in all the passages cited by Baumann, one 
cannot fail to notice that the accentuation stands directly opposed 
to his syntax, the 11258 being in every instance joined with the 
following statement by means of the makkef. In the opinion of the 

i Op. cit., p. 21. 
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punctuators, the accusative sign FlS was, therefore, prefixed not to 
1125s but to the entire succeeding clause. And so it is with scores 
of other passages which I have examined. Again, there are passages 
in which Baumann's syntactic scheme will not fit into the text so 
snugly as it apparently does in the passages selected by him for 
illustration. In perfectly regular constructions, such as we find in 
Gen. 49 : 1 and numerous other places, it might be contended that, 
keeping other objections in abeyance, the 1113STS constitutes the 
object of the principal verb. But where there is no such regularity 
of construction, the scheme will not fit. In Num. 32:31 we read 
the following: PliDW "j3 5p"n?"b» m»T 12? ItDS ns. Here 
the resumptive "3 is troublesome for the Baumann analysis. If 
this "|3 were absent, it might be contended that 11255$ US is the 
object of rfeSO (" that — Jahwe has commanded thy servants — we 
shall do") ; but the insertion of "jS between the two members of the 
sentence makes this analysis impossible. What does this "|3 
resume? Not, of course, 1123S US alone, which as a substantive idea 
(according to the theory) could not tolerate an adverbial resumptive. 
The *|3 gathers up and resumes the logical content of the entire 
preceding clause, which contains an abstract verbal idea. 1 The force 
of the objection urged here will become more apparent if we contrast 
with the verse just quoted a similar one containing an emphatic 
resumptive pointing back to a nominal idea: Judg. 11:24, sbtl 
1231TI iniS *prft« IZJi-aS Stfrft* 112JS ns, "what thy god 
Chemosh giveth thee to possess, that wilt thou not possess?" Cf. 
also Num. 23:12. 

68. Even this latter type of sentence is not treated by Baumann. 
What has been said above with reference to the emphatic resumptive 
in connection with relative clauses used as subject will also apply 
here. Judg. 11:24 is not to be analyzed thus: "That — Chemosh, 
thy god will give thee to possess [it] — that wilt thou not possess?" 
The 1125S AS is not a casus pendens. 

69. We shall now insert a few of the numberless instances of the 
objective relative clause without the accusative sign. Gen. 41:28, 
n'SIB-nS fiS-a npy DTI'bS 11BS, "What God is about to do 
he has shown Pharaoh"; not: "That — God is about to do [it] — he 

1 R.V. As .... so, and Kautzsch wie . ... so. 
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has shown Pharaoh," "I1DH being the object of fl'lDJ , not of i"!&On ; 
Exod. 4:12, "QTR 1U5« STPTini, "I will teach thee what 'thou 
shalt speak"; Exod. 6:1, rtnflb ntaWi TUDK PWHPI HP?, "Now 
shalt thou see what I will do unto Pharaoh"; I Sam. 10:7, TiW 

t|T SSan "0B8 ^b, "Do for thyself what thy hand shall find," 
i.e., do as occasion shall serve thee (R.V.); II Sam. 18:4, 
TVB9& 'OOV95. ? C3 ""!" n ? ! * > "What is good in your eyes I shall do" 
(think of making "1108; the object of tVSS^, in spite of Makkef and 
accentuation!); Isa. 33:13, TTWS itfs'crgiJTI Watf,"Hear, ye 

that are afar off, what I have done"; Isa. 37:11, *faj* "1108 rWfltf 

7 7 t v -: t : - t 

"filSij! "'pbp, "thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have 
done"; Isa. 44:7, fab VPSP n3itam "HDS1, "and what shall come 
let them announce." In all of these cases — and they might be 
greatly multiplied — the accentuation is again directly opposed to the 
syntactic scheme defended by Baumann. 

70. It is a well-known phenomenon in Hebrew that a preposition 
may govern an entire clause just as well as a single word. When, 
therefore, a relative clause introduced by "TIBS depends on a preposi- 
tion, the latter subordinates the clause, not merely the particle, to 
which the former is supposed to stand in an appositional relation. 
This analysis is required by the vague non-demonstrative character 
of "W . Such sentences as irrsrbs "ltf«b TB*1 are not to be 
analyzed, "and he said to him ["1108] — [he] was over his house"; but 
rather, "And he said to [him] who-was-over-his-house," the entire 
clause being conceived as a single idea, while the relative is hardly 
more than a medium of relation. Constructions of this kind are 
very common; cf. the following passages: Gen. 27:8, ^bpS 51310 
rpfo mra *3K lllteb, "Obey my voice in what I am about to 
command thee"; Gen. 47:6, "If there are able men among them 
[■6—llBSrb? popa "HiO DnaiOl], set them as rulers of the cattle over 
my property " ; Gen. 47 : 24, " And it shall come to pass at the harvest 
that you shall give a fifth unto Pharaoh and four parts shall be your 
own, for seed of the field .... [ffiPFQSl TOSC'I] and for your 
households" (not "for those — [they] are in your houses"); Exod. 
16:16, "This is the thing which Jahwe has commanded, Gather 
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ye ... . [ibfjlSS "N3$8b t^X], every man for [those] who are 
in his tent"; Exod. 29:27, "Thou shalt sanctify the breast of the 
wave-offering .... of the ram of consecration [pHX? 1tt5SH] 
of what belongs to Aaron"; Lev. 27:24, "In the year of jubilee the 
field shall return [ifi&W VDJJ llDSb] to him from whom he bought 
it" (lit. "to from-whom-he-bought-it"). Here the "TOX is nothing 
more than a connecting link. There are numerous other passages 
of the same kind which it is needless to quote. I shall merely indicate 
where they may be found: Lev. 5:24; 14:30; Num. 5:7; 6:11; 
20:24; Josh. 10:11; 17:16; Judg. 21:5; I Sam. 30:14; II Sam. 
18:8; II Kings 10:22; Isa. 2:8; 29:12; 31:6; 43:4; 49:9; 56:4; 
65:12; Koh. 3:9. 

3. Substantive Relative Clauses Depending on a Preposition 

71. The weak non-demonstrative character of Tffltf in the above 
sentences is seen from the fact that it is sometimes dispensed with 
entirely, the clause depending immediately on the preposition; cf. 
Isa. 65:1, AittS tflbb "V\x6 w rn , "I was consulted by those who 
did not ask." (tfibb instead of Vb ^b); Jer. 2:8, "THl 
Sfibn ^yr-isb, "After what does not' profit they walked"; 
Jer. 2:11, "My people have changed their glory [b^i" 1 Xib3] for 
what does not profit." 

4. Relative Clauses in Construct State 

72. The principle that an entire clause was conceived by the 
Hebrew Sprachbewusstsein as a single idea and construed as such is 
further illustrated by the fact that a relative clause very frequently 
appears as depending on a construct. In the syntactic treatment of 
this type of sentence, I must again express my dissent with the view 
of Baumann, Gesenius-Kautzsch, and Philippi. What this view is 
may be best seen by inserting a few examples with Baumann's 
rendering. Num. 9:18, ^BTrb? ]Wri fifr TfflS "^T^?. 
"die ganze zeit des: es lagerte u.s.w."; I Kings 21:19, TfflK Dip533 
fVUD O^riK D-ob3P! }ppb, "AmOrtedes:'eslecktendieHunde 
Naboths Blut." 1 Similarly Philippi, who renders CjO'T TfiJK Diptt 
DT25 -|!)0« (Gen. 40:3), "der Ort des— ^dass daselbst Joseph ge- 
fangen ist, der Ort des daselbst Gefangenseins Josephs." 2 So far 

1 Op. cit., p. 40. 2 Status Constr., p. 79. 
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as the sense is concerned, these renderings are sufficiently accurate. 
Philippi's "Der Ort des daselbst Gefangenseins Josephs," which 
gathers up the relative clause into a single substantive in the geni- 
tive, shows a true insight into the nature of the Hebrew construction. 
Yet it will be noticed that both Philippi's and Baumann's rendering, 
and especially the latter's, seek to preserve intact and unimpaired 
the demonstrative character of "VfflSl . In other words, "IIBS is a 
true demonstrative in the genitive after the construct TCP or D*ip52 , 
while the following clause is in apposition with it. In the light of 
our whole previous discussion, this syntax cannot be upheld. As in 
numerous other cases, it assigns to our particle a specific demon- 
strative meaning such as it does not express. Just what was implied 
in the "itfS in such connections, when the language was still living, 
it is hazardous for us to decide. There is one thing, however, that 
is worthy of note. This construction occurs principally after designa- 
tions of place and time. May we, therefore, not also here discern a 
trace of the adverbial character of "I1D8 ? It might perhaps be 
objected that this supposition, while suitable enough after expres- 
sions of place, fails when applied to those of time. However, the 
idea of time as well as place is often conceived locally, spatially. Do 
we not speak of a "space of time" in English, or of a "Zeitrawm" 
in German ? The latter tongue even goes so far as to use the local 
adverb wo, indifferently of place or time, e.g., "die Zeit, wo"; "am 
Tage, wo." So also the French. I think, therefore, that we may 
have in these Hebrew constructions the lingering traces of the 
adverbial use of "TIBS . While this may be the case, the other sup- 
position that "lfflH is simply a faded medium of relation satisfies 
all the requirements. One cannot be dogmatic on this point. For 
additional examples cf. the grammars, e.g., Davidson, Syntax', § 25. 

73. Very frequently the 11881 is omitted; cf. I Sam. 25:15, 
DPS. ^SSrinn T£P~bS, rendered by Baumann, "Die ganze Zeit 
(des:) wir zogen mit ihnen herum." The English equivalent would 
be, "All the days of our going about with them." Passages of this 
type are also very common; cf. Ps. 56:10, SOpS BITS, "on the day 
that I called"; Isa. 29:1, TTJ TO" rrip, "the city where David 
encamped"; Job. 18:21, TT V& DipE, "the place of one that 
knows not [God]." Further citation is unnecessary for our purpose. 
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c) Tffltf A VAGUE MEDIUM OP RELATION 

74. In addition to what has already been said against the demon- 
strative theory of "IT2JK , it may further be remarked that there are 
passages in the Old Testament where "TON! is so impalpably vague 
and elusive as to be untranslatable except by periphrasis. These 
passages have not received due consideration by the grammars in 
determining the character of our particle. Cf . the following passages : 
Judg. 8:15, Tlk rSPBTtt "^ 92$>Bn far nSSTl TBtf*!, "and 
he said, Behold Zebah and Zalmunna, concerning whom you 
taunted me"; Vulg.: super quibus; LXX: evoh; Kautzsch: "wegen 
derer ihr mich gehohnt habt." A mere glance at this sentence is 
sufficient to show the vague indeterminateness of "NDS . It will 
tolerate neither a demonstrative, relative, nor conjunctional treat- 
ment. It is simply a connective medium, indicating in itself no 
logical or grammatical relationship between the two clauses. To 
establish this in accordance with the demands of English syntax, 
we must have recourse to periphrasis and employ the more definite 
phrases "concerning whom," "with reference to whom," or some- 
thing similar. Zech. 11:13, "Cast away the precious wage ["TON! 
DPPbyp TH!^] at which I had been valued by them." Our rendering 
"at which" is, of course, determined solely by the free rendering 
of "rPp" 1 . The particle simply links the two statements "goodly 
price" or "precious wage" and "I had been valued," etc., together, 
leaving the logical relation to be determined by the reader. Num. 
10:32 also belongs here: *t2BB> HIPP TKP itiS Xinn 3'tarj. 
Here we must render our particle "wherewith," by which it is not 
meant that it conveyed any such definite meaning to the Hebrew. 
I Sam. 2:32, bVTJWP n» ZTt>^ IllifirbSSL, "in all of that wherewith 
[as to which] he shall show kindness to Israel"; II Kings 19:6, "Be 
not afraid of the words which you have heard [*^yD ^Sffifl "flSSj 
^tlifc "iWS'SbM] wherewith the servants of the king of Assyria 
have blasphemed me." Here again 112JX is neither a pronoun nor 
a conjunction in the real sense of the term. Another instructive 
passage is Josh. 5:4, yfVT b7J-nU?X "Q^n TTX). This is usually 
rendered, "This is the reason why." But "CH does not mean 
"reason," nor "I125SI "why." Why should we not have TYQ5 fol- 
lowing "Q^I , if the latter really means reason ? tldb is used in 
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indirect questions (cf. Dan. 10:20). "Q 11 ! here simply means 
matter, state, condition, Bewandtnis. The sentence is to be trans- 
lated somewhat as follows: "This is the matter with reference to 
Joshua's circumcising"; or, more freely, "Such are the facts con- 
cerning Joshua's circumcising," "So verhalt es sich damit, dass 
Josua beschnitt." We find' a parallel passage in I Kings 11:27, 
nbSfi T tmmifcs "OTTl nn, "Such are the facts concern- 
ing his rebellion against the king," " Folgendermassen ging es dabei 
zu, als er sich gegen den Konig emporte" (Kittel, Handkommentar) ; 
Burney (Notes on Kings): "and this is the reason why." 

75. Sometimes the particle "I1BX unites two propositions, com- 
plete and independent in themselves, in such a way that the verb 
following "ITCH governs its own object clause. In these cases also 
the vague connective character of IIDfcjl is evident. Cf. Num. 11:16, 
" Gather seventy men from the elders of Israel PO"" 1 ! 1 TOT "TlDKj 
D3>!~! "5P!] concerning whom you know that they are elders of the 
people"; Deut. 9:2, "Thou shalt go in and dispossess [vs. 1] . . . . 
the sons of Anakim [*3Sb aSTT TQ POTttS nntfl TOT Hns* "I1BK 

.... ...... T . - T r ~ : t • "r r : v -: 

p33> "OS], whom thou knowest and concerning whom thou hast 
heard, who shall stand, ", etc. ; Deut. 20:20, -3 rirr"ll2J!* y? pn 
Sfifi b3Sa y?"^b, "only the trees of which thou knowest that 
they are not trees for food"; I Sam. 25:11, "And shall I take my 
slaughter that I have slaughtered for my shearers and give it unto 
men [!"I53P1 TVS'2 *8l "TOT tkb ")125Nj] concerning whom I do not 
know whence they come?" 

76. The following examples exhibit the same general character 
as the preceding: Exod. 6:8, 11BH y")«rrb« D3n» "nsorn 
RTfo nnb ""T-tlS 'rttfcM, "I shall' bring you into the land con- 
cerning which I sware to give it [sc. to your fathers]"; Ezek. 20:42, 

tthrvhsb wnfc rinb ttis "nata nujx "pan, "the land 

concerning which I sware to give it unto your fathers"; cf. also 
Josh. 21:43; Ezek. 38:17; Job 30:1; Dan. 9:2. Konig thinks 
that sentences of this kind represent the syntactic phenomenon of 
Satzverflechtung in which the "110 SI appears "als das gemeinsame 
Objekt zweier Satze." * That is to say (to use Exod. 6 : 8 for illustra- 
tion), the 1125SI is supposed to be at once the object of """tlSlDD and 

» Syntax, 414 H. 
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t\Tp . I doubt very much whether this view is correct. In view 
of the unquestionable vagueness of "KflSi in many other cases, it 
seems to me decidedly preferable to regard it also in the foregoing 
constructions as a medium of relation pure and simple. And here 
we may conveniently refer to three other passages similarly treated 
by Konig: I Sam. 3:11, "I am about to do a thing in Israel," ItiJij! 
V3T» "'Pip PirirSFI ispizrbS, translated by Kdnig as follows: 
Cuius auditoris cuiusque aures ambae tinnient 1 ("both ears of every 
hearer of which shall tingle ") . But this is more in harmony with the 
involved character of Latin syntax than with the Hebrew. Wynkoop 
{Syntax, 41, 3), to my mind, comes much nearer to the Hebrew idiom 
in rendering "at which, if any one heareth it, both his ears shall 
tingle." Giesebrecht's remark is to the point. He says that in 
this connection "rtBK is a "Partikel der Kelation im Allgemeinen, 
etwa s.v.a. wobei" (Handkommentar) . Reproduced in English, 
"HEX is equivalent to some such expression as "with reference to 
which the following applies," "I shall do a thing " (with reference to 
which, etc.). The same expression recurs in II Kings 21:12 and 
Jer. 19:3. 

77. Sometimes, according to our grammatical categories, "MJijj 
does the service of a partitive genitive; cf. Exod. 1:15, "And the 
king of Egypt said unto the Hebrew midwives, nritfn DIB ■MSSt 
STJ1B tV31Bn S'®) iTSIp , Vulg. : Quarum una vocabutur, etc. ; Exod. 
18:3, "[iethro took] her two sons," DUTS iHSn DID TtfS , Vulg.: 
Quorum unus vocabatur; Judg. 20:31, "In the highways, HITS "fiDijj 
bKTPZl nb'S , Vulg.: quarum una ferebatur in Bethel. In these cases, 
"NSX is manifestly nothing more than a connective with no syntactic 
relation at all. 

78. I have found one passage in which "NBS is equivalent to an 
accusative of result: Lev. 6:3, ffiXH b3>H"l "ni» *,1#rrn» DTH 
HSTSirrby S"ib9rms<, "And he shall take up the ashes whereto 
the fire shall consume the burnt-offering on the altar." This passage, 
along with several others, is quoted by Baumann in a paragraph 
introduced by the following words: "Im Hebraischen nehmen 
verschiedene Gruppen von Verben ein direktes Objekt zu sich, 
wo wir das Verhaltnis durch eine Proposition vermitteln." Having 

i Syntax, 412 I. 
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then cited the illustrative examples, he concludes the paragraph with 
this sentence: "In alien diesen Beispielen ist das in der Gestalt 
eines Pronominalakkusativs zu erwartende 'Aid ausgelassen." 1 
That is to say, the verb 35R is supposed to take two accusatives, 
one representing the direct object (in our verse rferi) and another 
denoting the result. In this way Baumann seeks to rescue lOR for 
his hypothesis. He conceives of the syntax in this way: "He shall 
take up the ashes that — [into it] [suppressed retrospective] the fire 
shall consume the burnt-offering." But the verb DDR is never 
employed with two accusatives, but with one only. Consequently, 
the TOR can be nothing else than a vague connective, equivalent 
to an accusative of result, according to our mode of thought. A 
suppression of the 'Aid is out of the question. 

79. There is, perhaps, one example where TOR may be said to 
be employed as an ablative of attendant circumstance; cf. Exod. 

6:5, Dnfc orwv trrsm tor bRTo 1 ; -aa ripM-riR Tirro, 

" I have heard the groaning of the Israelites under which the Egyp- 
tians hold them in bondage [lit. make them serve]." There is, of 
course, room for difference of opinion here. "Whom the Egyptians 
keep in bondage" is the translation adopted by R.V., Baentsch, and 
others. But the verse is more vividly descriptive of the situation 
if TOR be made to refer as a connective to npR? instead of bRTttp , 
thus denoting the circumstances under which the oppression goes 
on. So Vulg. : gemitum .... quo Aegypti oppresserunt eos. LXX 
also refers TOR to groaning, but the translation is too slavishly 
literal: artvarnthv . . . . ov oi AiybirriM Kara8ov\ovvrai. avrobs. 

80. It may be that TDR expresses means (always to be borne in 
mind that the various forces are not inherent in the particle itself) ; 
cf. Isa. 50:1, "Where is your mother's bill of divorcement pOR 
HTlfibO] by which I put her away?"; Judg. 9:38, "Where is now 
thy mouth [TJRFl TOR] with which you spoke ? " But cf . explicative 
clauses in Part II. Josh. 8:26, 'fiVSZ HtM TOR iT, "his hand 
wherewith he stretched out the javelin"; but, perhaps better, 
"which he stretched out with the javelin"; cf. Exod. 8:1. 

81. It is quite in keeping with the broad and indeterminate 
nature of lOR that it often dispenses with specifying adjuncts 

1 Op. nit., p. 32. 
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ordinarily employed. This is especially the case when it is used with 
"1534* . Ordinarily, the person or thing spoken of is expressed by 
means of prepositions, such as 5S or 3 . In relative clauses, however, 
they are usually omitted; cf. Gen. 43:27, "Is your father well, the 
old man PFHHS "W5»] of whom you speak?"; Gen. 43:29, "Is 
this your little brother p3Nl DFHMS lltflfc] of whom you spoke to 
me?"; Exod. 22:8, " Concerning anything that is lost p»ir IffiX] 
of which one says [this is it]"; Num. 14:31, "And your little ones 
[DPHflK "^N"] of whom you say [they shall be a prey]"; Num. 
21:16, "This'is the well [Tltfab StttT IttS lti«] concerning which 
Jahwe spake to Moses"; I Sam. 9:9, ^bss "FHBR lti» ^H, 
"the man concerning whom I spake to thee." Examples of this 
kind are very numerous. So also with "OT and "ifQ . 

82. The indefinite character of IIDSI is further observable in 
its various uses after time-determinations. It may denote, accord- 
ing as the context requires, (a) the time at which (point of time), 
(6) the time during which (duration of time), and (c) the time within 
which an action takes place or a condition exists. 

Examples of (a): Exod. 13:3, "Remember this day pIDfcj. 
Dttfcr] when ye went forth"; Num. 15:23, "From the day p1B« 
PITT rWS] when Jahwe commanded"; Deut. 4:10; 4:32; 9:7; 
27:2; Judg. 4:14; II Sam. 19:20; 19:25; I Kings 22:25; Jer. 
7:25; Ps. 78:42; Koh. 8:9; Esther 5:13; 9:1; 9:22, "As the 
days [OPra^M B^flTl DPD Tli nm] wherein the Jews had 
rest from their enemies." I quote this passage, in particular, 
because it is the only one that I have found with a retrospective, 
when 1128 is used after designations of time. This passage has been 
overlooked by Baumann, who says that when 11B8 belongs to a 
Zeitbegriff the retrospective fehlt stets. 1 So also Gesenius-Kautzsch : 
"Tritt der appositionelle Satz zu einem Zeitbegriff, so fehlt das 
zuriickverweisende Pronomen immer." 2 I Chron. 17:5; II Chron. 
6:5. 

Examples of (6): Deut. 1:46, "According to the days pIBS 
Draffi 1 ]] that [during which] ye shall dwell"; Deut. 4:10, "All the 
days [nanxrrbs D^n OH TG5«] that they live upon the earth"; 

' Op. cit., p. 33. 2 § 138 c. 
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Deut. 12:1; 31:13; Judg. 14:17; I Sam. 1:28; 20:31; 27:7, 11; 
II Sam. 2:11; I Kings 2:11; 8:40; 11:42; 14:20; I Chron. 6:31. 
Examples of (c): Gen. 45:6, "There are yet five years ["pji Tffltf 
"Pipl tS" , "in] in which there shall be no plowing or harvest"; 
Num. 14:34, "According to the number of days [DFYlFTTIiSS 
ynsrnnS] in which you spied out the land"; Deut. 2:14, "and the 
days [?5"iS "IDTjDXS TObn TlflS] in which we came from Kadesh- 
Barnea to," etc.; I Kings 9:10, "At the end of twenty years [1108 
DTQn "StiTH* rfB'btB nil] in which Solomon built the two 

. T - ... . T T 

houses." 

A) TttSfct IN CLAUSES OP SPECIFICATION 

83. There are a few instances where "I1DS is employed in what 
I shall call specifying relative clauses; cf . II Sam. 24 : 10, TiTO TiKttn 
TJfTBJ *WK . This is an instructive passage. What is the syntax 
here? On the demonstrative hypothesis the only possible con- 
struction would be to regard TO!* as depending on Ttttfan as an 
accusative of nearer definition: "I have sinned greatly with respect 
to that — I have done [it]." In the light of our whole preceding 
discussion, this view is to be set aside a limine. Nor is Trio? "I1BS 
simply an independent relative clause: "I have sinned greatly — 
what I have done." This leaves an intolerable chasm between the 
two actions. Nor can "flDSl be purely a connective medium: "I 
have sinned greatly — [connective] — I have done." The logic of the 
sentence will help us to determine the syntax. The main sentence 
Tjittjn is a confession, which implies a judgment on the sub- 
ordinate action. The latter, therefore, must have at least a certain 
measure of definiteness as a basis for the judgment. This is, of 
course, not contained in TVO!? alone, but only in T^to plus "ITBS . 
The particle, therefore, must have a pronominal content referring 
to the numbering of the people, for which " David's heart smote him." 
But since, as we have seen, there is no outward syntactic relation 
between the intransitive TlSWart , which is complete in itself, and 
the TriOS "I10K , there is only one means left to establish the required 
relation, and that is to regard the clause as the equivalent of a speci- 
fying accusative. Thus we arrive at the translation, " I have sinned 
greatly with respect to what I have done." What has been discussed 
here with some minuteness was felt by the translators: R.V.: "I 
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have sinned greatly in that which I have done"; Kautzsch: "Ich 
habe schwer gesundigt mit dem, was ich tat"; the Vulgate cuts the 
knot with : Peccavi valde in hoc facto. 

84. A similar passage is Gen. 44:5, Orris? TfflS Dtl'STl. 
In the first place, we cannot render, "You have made evil that — 
you have done [it]." Baumann does not treat the passage. Is the 
structure of the sentence adequately represented by, "You have 
made evil what you have done," making "TlDNt the object of 0^05 
and the entire clause depend as object on DTflHTl? We feel at 
once that there is an inconcinnity between "you have made evil" 
and the supposed objective clause "what you have done" (the same 
applies to "that"). This analysis implies faulty logic in the utter- 
ance. The act to which Joseph refers was evil in itself, and was not 
subsequently made evil. In other words, there was only one action, 
and not two. This was felt by translators and commentators: 
"Ye have done evil in so doing" (E.V.); "Daran habt ihr tJbel 
getan" (Kautzsch); "Eine bose Tat habt ihr begangen" (Keil); 
"Eine schlechte Tat habt ihr da begangen" (Delitzsch); "Ihr habt 
ubel gehandelt" (Gunkel). Similarly Vulg., Pessimam rem fecistis. 
All these renderings are correct, though somewhat free. But what 
is the exact syntax? A little investigation will show that we have 
here a construction of exactly the same type as the one discussed 
in the preceding paragraph. To prove this, a few remarks on the 
nature and function of the Hifil are necessary in the first place. 
The Hifil is of two kinds. Besides the ordinary causative meaning, 
which needs no further remark, the Hifil has what Konig calls the 
"direct causative," Gesenius-Kautzsch, the "inner transitive or 
intensive" meaning (it is difficult to find an adequate terminology). 
When thus employed, it indicates that the action or state expressed 
by the Qal is exercised or put into operation, without, however, 
terminating on an object. Sometimes, both of these Hifil forces are 
found with the same verb; cf. Isa. 9:2, tlT'CXSTl b'Wl , "he caused 
joy to be great"; Dan. 9:8, S^H, "[the ram] showed greatness" 
(used absolutely). Among the numerous examples of the direct 
or inner causative Hifil I refer to the following: Isa. 36:21, : !1B , "in?1 , 
"and they held their peace [silentium facere]"; Isa. 1:18, iblDSl 
IS'Ub?, "they shall become white as snow," i.e., "they shall exhibit 
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the quality of whiteness"; Dan. 9:5, WID"!?! , "we have acted 
wickedly." For further examples cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 53 d, e, 
f, and Konig, I, 204 f . 

85. As might be expected, this class of Hifil often receives a 
nearer definition to indicate the sphere in which the action is exercised 
or to which it is limited. This specification is added: (1) by means 
of the infinitive with b: cf. Ps. 126:2, IYra?b film b^jfi, 
"Jahwe has manifested greatness in his doings"; II Chron. 26:15, 
"iT3>fib fc^bsfi ''3 , "for he was marvelously helped," i.e., "he showed 
marvelous success in winning victories" (which were attributed to 
Jahwe. Hence Nif.); I Sam. 16:17, "jMb SVTQ •&*, "a man 
who shows skill in playing"; (2) by means of the infinitive alone: 
cf. Ezek. 33:32, "jM SOU, "one who plays well"; Isa. 23:16; 
(3) by means of the accusative: cf. Dan. 11:32, tV'-Q *Tip~02 , 
" those acting wickedly with respect to the covenant." I have quoted 
this passage first, because it shows clearly the nature of the accom- 
panying accusative. Deut. 5:25, TOM ^*<rb5 "OVm, "they 
have done well in all they have said"; Kautzsch, "Sie haben recht 
mit dem, was sie geredet haben"; not, of course: "They have 
made good all that they have said." 

86. And now, having thus cleared the way, we come back to our 
passage Gen. 44 : 5, DrPTO? TOX DM"|i1 . The verb 991 is among 
those most frequently used as an inner transitive Hifil; cf. 
Gen. 19:7, IS^Fl "'Hit M"bR, "I pray you, my brethren, do not 
act wickedly"; Judg. 19:23, X3 W^rrbsi TI&rbK, "do not, my 
brethren, do not act wickedly"; I Kings 16:25, 1UJK b'S>» TV\ 
V3Sb , "and he acted more wickedly than all that were before 
him"; II Kings 21:11; Isa. 1:16; 11:9; 65:25; Jer. 4:22, etc. 
Sometimes this Hifil is, as in the examples above, accompanied with 
the infinitive with b; cf. I Kings 14:9, "rtVBSb TiPt\, "thou hast 
acted [more] wickedly in thy doings [than all, etc.]" ; Jer. 16 : 12. It 
is also found with the accusative; cf. Mic. 3:4, W?fi *TC6S63 
Dtrbby/J , "according as they have wrought evil in their doings" 
(R.V.); Jer. 38:9, WBTA fop "«tt5»-bS fl» fibKfi D-'tDDSfi Win, 

\ /J l T ; . . . T „ _. T .. .... . T _. T .. .. 7 

"these men have done evil in all that they have done to Jeremiah." 
These accusatives are specifying in character. Consequently, in 
our passage DtyTEP "itOS DTO^fi it is the 112H- clause that furnishes 
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the necessary specification to DriS'lH . "You have done evil with 
respect to what you have done" is the only possible construction. 
Thus it will be seen that the clause is employed in exactly the same 
way as in II Sam. 24:10; cf. also Deut. 18:7, TBI ltf« ^"^V , 
" they have done well as to what they have said ' ' ; R. V. : " They have 
well said that which they have spoken" implies a misunderstanding 
of the syntax. 

The bearing of these passages on the demonstrative theory is 
obvious. 

e) MISCELLANEOUS 

87. The particle "RS8 may refer to an entire sentence; cf. 
Exod. 10:6, "And thy houses shall be filled [with locusts], and the 
houses of thy servants"; *ftO» *mA ltf«; LXX: A ofttoore 
eupanacnv ol irarepes <tov; Vulg.: Quantam non viderunt patres 
(making TfflSjt refer to locusta and the end of vs. 4). This is wrong. 
R.V. as Baentsch: "Wie es deine Vorfahren nie erlebt haben." 
This is correct. The context shows that "TOR sums up the preceding 
statements about the plague of locusts and is equivalent to "a thing 
such as," quale. Similarly, the Syriace ; introduces, at times, a 
relative clause referring to an entire sentence, but in this case it is 
always preceded by a correlative. 1 The Assyrian sa occasion- 
ally performs the same function. Jer. 7:31, "and they have built 
high places of Topheth .... to burn their sons and daughters 
in the fire psb-ts HT^P ifrl tPjS Rb !&*] which I commanded 
them not, neither came it into my mind"; cf. also 32:35; Esther 
4:16, "And so I will go to the king [rffl? «b "TOS] which is not 
according to the law." 

88. In at least one instance "TOR depends on a preposition 
in the same way as an Indo-European relative; cf. Gen. 31:32, 

«T?7! ^ T*?^ ns **??^ ^ D ?> " with whom thou &n& 

est thy gods, [he] shall not live." Ordinarily, the construction 
would be TE)3> "TOSl . Boettcher is the only one, so far as I am 
aware, who assumes a disorder in the text. Sperling and Baumann, 
accepting the text as correct, hold that this is the only instance of 
the kind in the Old Testament. Perhaps this view is correct. 
The other passages usually referred to as exhibiting the same con- 
struction are by no means as clear as Gen. 31:32; cf. Isa. 47:12, 

1 Noldeke, Syr. Grammatik, § 356. 
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T-fissa bet -raSaa srsnfe nh:w tpara so-nw, "stand 

1 at : • : — t v -: - ! - t : : 1 • - t -: - t • : • ' 

forth now with thy spells and the multitude of thy enchantments 
wherein thou hast labored from thy youth." The question is 
whether the S before llDSt belongs to "'']'J3 ? at the beginning of 
the sentence (so Davidson) or to n?3^ (so Delitzsch and Wyn- 
koop). "lIBfcjQ would thus be employed for the ordinary DtlS "VON! . 
In favor of this view is the fact that the verb MP is ordinarily con- 
strued with 3; cf. Isa. 43:22; 62:8; Josh. 24:13. But it is not 
to be overlooked that other verbs, usually construed with a preposi- 
tion (e.g., tQSI already referred to, "G^ , and *Hj3), frequently 
omit the preposition when used in connection with "Tll5S . The 
same thing may have taken place with 3?3V Moreover (if the 
text is correct), we have r$? n "11DH without a preposition in vs. 
15 of the same chapter. Rather, therefore, than assume the anoma- 
lous "I'CKS as being employed for DHS 11B8 , I prefer to make the 
preposition depend on "HO? at the beginning of the sentence, and 
render thus: "Stand forth .... thy spells .... with what thou 
hast labored," etc., making the clause not attributive but appo- 
sitional to the preceding nouns. Isa. 56:4 need not detain us long. 
The words are TISSH TfflSSl Tina, "Choose what pleases me." 
Again Wynkoop says IIBSGL = IS "rtDS . There can be no question 
that 21 depends on VTO. and subordinates the entire clause. VStt 
requires no preposition, being often construed with the accusative; 
cf. Isa. 55:11, TKBH IIDSTiSi tiW2 DK "3, "but accomplishes 
that which I please"; Isa. 1:11. Finally, Zech. 12:10 may be 
briefly discussed here. The passage reads r\S "vX 'UrSLtTl 
'nj^V'TOS; , "They shall look upon me, whom they have pierced." 
Konig accepts this as an undoubted instance of the relative use of 
IIBSjl in the ordinary sense of the term. So, many interpreters: 
G.' A. Smith: "They shall look to him [reading Vb« for "bvf[ 
whom they have pierced"; Briggs: "They .... upon me, whom 
they have pierced"; Vulg.: Adspicient ad me quern confixerunt. 
Others assume textual corruption; e.g., Baumann,Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Wellhausen, Nowack. Keil thinks that the HS before "I1SNI is 
added for sake of clearness, since the particle 11SS might otherwise 
be regarded as the subject of l" 1 ]^ • Nowack says the expression 
is unhebrdisch. There may be a parallel case in Jer. 38:9, "These 
men have done evil ["Yfl5x~bi FiS] with respect to all that they have 
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done unto Jeremiah [Th _ bK WbtrfPl "ITDK fl»] whom [?] they 
cast into the pit." Giesebrecht simply cancels the I"1K before "IIDX . 
Konig says it means "mit Bezug darauf, dass. " This may be cor- 
rect, and it may not. With the means at our disposal there seems 
to be. no possibility of definitely deciding. If "HEX t"lX be retained 
in the sense of whom, we must admit that it is very unusual, but 
no more so than TlDS 335 in Gen. 31:32. 

89. "Ganz eigentumlich," says the grammar of Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, "ist der absolute Gebrauch von TON in der Formel 
"bit mrT 13"T fiTl ltf» 'das [ists]— es erging als Wort Jahwes 
an.'" This is, indeed, somewhat "peculiar," but not without 
analogies in other Semitic languages. Besides, the expression 
"absolute Gebrauch" is misleading, growing out of the attempt to 
save the demonstrative character of the particle. What we have 
here is an inversion of the usual order in the structure of dependent 
relative clauses, inasmuch as the antecedent is drawn into the clause. 
Here we can adopt Konig's Satzverflechtung or, as sometimes called, 
Satzverschrdnkung. I have found twelve instances of the attraction 
of the antecedent by the relative clause. Of these Konig cites six 
(Lehrgeb., Ill, 414 f.). Four occur in Jeremiah, all having the same 
form as the example above; cf. Jer. 14:1; 46:1; 47:1; 49:34, 
"That which came as Jahwe's word." For the remaining examples 
cf. Num. 33:4, _ b3 DH3 JTfiT TOn "itf» Wl D""aj533 tTTOI 
"VD3 , " while the Egyptians were burying all the firstborn 
whom Jahwe had smitten among them"; I Sam. 24:19, DNSl 

raits *ns rnwrotoi n» Din man [Fibram "And thou 

hast declared this day the good which thou hast done me" (so, if 
we adopt the Massoretic reading) ; adopting the proposed emenda- 
tion, "And thou hast increased this day," etc. Nowack, "Und 
zwar hast du heute noch vermehrt, was du Gutes an mir gethan hast," 
conforming exactly to the Hebrew construction. I Sam. 25:30, 
"And it shall come to pass when Jahwe shall have done to my lord 
pfbr raitarrn» iSfi-nSK bM], according to all the good that 
he has spoken concerning thee." II Kings 12:6, "They shall 
repair the breaches of the house [pTfl Dti K2EP"raX bbb], 
according to every breach that is found there." (But, perhaps, it 
is preferable to join DU5 with TlDK, "according to everyplace where 
a breach is found." Then there is no attraction. Konig, however, 
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counts this passage among his examples.) Ezek. 12:25, ^Sj^S 
1M "i3nK Iti* m, "I shall speak the word that I will speak.'' 
Toy rejects "l¥» ri« -Q18 (SBOT), but this is unnecessary. The 
text, as it stands, expresses the determination of Jahwe to announce 
his will more strongly than if the words are omitted, and this suits 
the purport of the whole passage. Ezek. 12:28, "Ql "13/TK "itDX 
nip^l , "the word which I shall speak shall be performed"; Exod. 

25':9,'rr:nri n»i ',3tian rraran na *}nia rang "?» ntf« bbs 

V33"b3 , "according to all that I shall show thee, the model of 
the tabernacle and the model of all the furniture thereof"; II Kings 
8:12, "Because I know pTjn bsPTZT "jab niztfrr-nBK n»] the 
evil that thou will do unto the children of Israel." In all these 
cases, the relative particle with which the sentence begins, and which 
is necessarily vague, receives the required specification by the follow- 
ing noun. Hence we may say that the antecedent is drawn into the 
clause, though this refers only to the external make-up. No doubt, 
there is a psychological basis for such constructions. To venture an 
explanation, I should say that the statement is begun without the 
necessary clearness and distinctness, this again naturally calling for a 
supplementary word in order to render the expression sufficiently 
precise. Hence the unusual position of these "antecedents." On 
this principle we explain another passage, which, though differing 
from the above in one respect, may.be properly inserted here. In 
Amos 5:1 we have the following: "03« "TO5» H-TH "UVrfia WE10 
nrp Drr5y fcttD3, "Hear this word, which I lift up for you — a 
lamentation." This passage differs from the above in that the 
"IIDNj has an antecedent, while it agrees with them in having an addi- 
tional word in the clause for the sake of clearness and precision. 
Constructions of this kind are found in other Semitic languages, 
especially in Ethiopic, less frequently in Syriac 1 and Assyrian. 
Cf. Tabti katuSsun uba'ima sa epusSunuti dunku, 
"My favor I required at their hands, the kindness which I showed 
them"; literally, "what I did unto them by way of kindness." 2 

90. We also find that the relative clause precedes its antecedent. 
I have found two instances of this kind, Gen. 46:20, "And unto 
Joseph were born in the land of Egypt [roCX ib"Pnb" "ttSK], 

> Cf. NOldeke, Syrische Grammatik, J 352. 
2 Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, § 147, 1. 
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whom Asnath bore him .... [D^BSTtlNfl rWSSMTW], Manasseh 
and Ephraim" (accusative after impersonal use of passive; cf. the 
grammars). Both Gunkel and Ball reject the relative clause as a 
redactional addition. If it be such, we should expect the redactor 
to have put the clause in a more natural position, that is, after the 
antecedent. Gunkel further suggests the addition of D"03l before 
TONS . In this way, irregularities are easily overcome. Again, we 
find the same construction in other Semitic languages; cf. ul 
ipsah §a ezuzu kabitti beluti§unu, "not was pacified 
the heart of their lordship, which was angry." 1 Hence there is no 
cogent reason for rejecting the clause on grammatical grounds. Cf. 

also Josh. 18:2, trtatf n»ti nnbra-na npbmfe nati, "And 

there remained among the children of Israel seven tribes, who had 
not divided their inheritance." 

91. As for the position of TfflSt , it follows, as a rule, immediately 
upon the antecedent. But there are exceptions, the particle being 
sometimes removed from its antecedent by intervening words. 
Thus we find it separated by a participial phrase; cf. Gen. 21:3, 
"And Abraham called the name of his son [ib~nbi2!"l] that was 
born unto him fib'tTlb^ "IIBS], whom Sarah bare unto him, 
Isaac"; Josh. 2:3, "Bring forth the men plBK ^bst D^Xatl 
^rrilb 'tlSS], that have come to thee, that have entered into thy 
house." So, if the clause in this case is original. Lev. 11:21, 
"But this ye shall eat of all the winged creeping things [tjbnn 

vbrnb b?ap xrro fib] rib ii»« ysn? b?] that goes upon ail 

fours that has legs upon its feet." In this case the clause restricts 
the idea expressed by the preceding participle. The separation 
becomes still greater, when in addition to a participial phrase another 
relative clause intervenes between TOS and its antecedent; cf. 
Ezra 2: 1-2, "These are the children of the province ["UIBp D^b'Sn 

pbiarrb wi bzab basrqb/a ^srotoD rbm tusx nbi^n 
. . T . . baanr-nr %er"ra5s (2) '. '. . .] that went 'up out of T the 

captivity of those carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
carried away .... and [who] returned unto Jerusalem; (2) who 
came with Zerubbabel. . . . ." A similar construction, but without 
a preceding participle, is found in II Chron. 32 : 14, "nbijrblDSL TO 

iay-nx b^anb birr nasi ^nina winn -no« nban tri^ri, 

1 Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, § 147, 1- 
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"who [was there] among all the gods of those nations whom 
my fathers destroyed, who was able to rescue his people?" In 
like manner, a temporal clause may intervene; cf. Gen. 41:50, "And 
unto Joseph were born two sons [Hti5K 33HPI PAID JtiaFl D"it53 

. * , V "! T T t - : T : 

rcCi* 15"ni3^] before the year of the famine came, whom Asnath 
bore unto him." Again, the verb of the principal clause may sepa- 
rate the particle from its antecedent; cf. I Sam. 10:16, '"Q'lTSfi 
SfcWatB TBK TDK ib TSPnft fl^ban, "But the matter of 
the kingdom he made not known unto him, whereof Samuel had 
spoken." So far as the grammar is concerned, there is no reason for 
rejecting the relative clause. Cf. also Isa. 30:24. The same 
construction is found in Assyrian, e.g., kata§u ukarrit sa 
kastu isbatu ana mi thus i Asur, "I cut off his hands, 
which seized the bow to fight against Ashur." 1 Cf . also Isa. 29 : 22, 
"Thus says Jahwe PTOSTTW PTTB "ItjJS 3J3T JTa"b»] concerning 
the house of Israel, who redeemed Abraham." Duhm remarks on this 
passage, "Allerdings ist der Relativsatz jetzt reichlich weit von dem 
Substantiv betrennt; eben deshalb muss man mit Lowth im Vorher- 
gehenden bfcjl statt bfcjl sprechen. Darum spricht Jahwe, der Gott 
des Houses Israel, der Abraham erloste." In the light of similar 
constructions, this objection has no weight. For other examples of 
a different kind, cf. Gen. 24:24; I Sam. 29:3. 

92. Occasionally a relative clause with IIBH continues an idea 
begun with a participle; cf . Josh. 24 : 17, . . .'.'Wli* nb?»ri SVJ 

rti&ri nibnan nhhrrrw wsb hto ntf «•) , "He it is" that has 

brought us up [out of the land of Egypt] and that has performed 
these signs in our eyes," Mic. 3:3, "llDStt !"BTl ■an&O aid •'HVS 
USS 18123 S15S8 , "Ye that hate good and love evil and that devour 
the flesh of my people." 

/) THE RETROSPECTIVE COMPLEMENT 

93. Baumann attaches much importance to the 'Aid as support- 
ing his theory of the character and syntax of 11238 . He calls par- 
ticular attention to the retrospective in relative clauses belonging 
to an antecedent in the first or second person. In these cases the 
complement appears either as a separate pronoun, or suffix, or 
inflectional addition (according to the nature of the sentence), almost 
exclusively in the same person as the antecedent. The following 

1 Kraetzschmar, BA.l, 422. 
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examples will illustrate: Gen. 45:4, Dn"Op"rtBK OrtTS ZpV "IK 
*I1^ , "I am Joseph your brother, whom ye have sold"; Isa. 49:23, 
*jp ttDZr Nb "itiS STTT "SK, "I am Jahwe, in whom those that 
trust shall not be ashamed";' Deut. 5:6, *pTT£in itfK Him "±1* 
D^StO VI^P , "I am Jahwe, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt"; Isa. 51:17, DibTW mm "TO rrntf ItBS D^ETT "53*lp 
Inian , " Arise, Jerusalem, that /ias£ drunk from the hand of Jahwe 
the cup of his wrath." 

94. On the basis of these facts, Baumann makes the summary 
statement that the possibility of such a construction is conditioned 
by his view of the nature and syntax of the relative particle; 1 i.e., 
" | 123Sl is a demonstrative belonging to the antecedent, having, there- 
fore, no influence on the attributive clause. It is true, this explana- 
tion fits the case. But this alone does not prove the correctness of 
the theory. A stringent proof must exclude the possibility of any 
other explanation of the phenomenon in question. This, however, 
is not the case. We, who reject the demonstrative theory, can easily 
find another explanation. The principle involved here is not a great 
anomaly at all. While it is true that, as a rule, we should expect the 
third person in the verb of the relative clause, the correspondence 
of the person of the verb with that of the antecedent is not without 
analogy — is, in fact, quite common even in Indo-European. Indeed, 
to a certain extent, it is the only normal and admissible usage. In 
the last passage cited above the use of the third person in the relative 
clause would be impossible. "Arise, Jerusalem, that hast drunk" 
is required by the English usus loquendi, and is by no means, of course, 
an accommodation to the Hebrew form of expression. So also the 
German "die du getrunken hast" (Luther and Kautzsch). Cf. 
Milton: "Thou, Spirit, that dost prefer before all temples the 
upright heart and pure" (Paradise Lost, I, 17). If the antecedent 
be in the first person, the English again admits the first person in 
the verb of the relative clause. Deut. 5:6 employs the imperfect 
in English ("who brought thee"), and hence does not furnish an 
illustration; but suppose we substitute the perfect ("I am Jahwe 
who have brought thee"), should we then violate the English idiom? 
Cf. Scott: "It will break my heart that have been toiling more like 
a dog than a man" (Rob Roy); Chaucer: "A tale of me that am a 

1 Op. cit., p. 29. 
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pover man" (Canterbury Tales). The same phenomenon is very 
common in Latin; cf. Quaeso, parce, inquit, mihi, quae tibi molestis 
muribus purgo [instead of purgat] domum (Phaedrus i. 22. 3); Haec 
omnia feci, qui sodalis Dolabellae eram [instead of erat]. 1 It is not 
unknown in Greek; cf. "Ayoir av fiaratov &p8p' kicirob'&v, 6s ... . 
KaKravov [instead of K&Krave] (Sophocles Antigone 1339). 

95. The tendencies of language exhibited by these examples 
show plainly that the use of the second or first person in the verb of 
the relative clause decides nothing with reference to the syntactic 
position of the introductory particle. If an undoubted relative, 
about whose syntactic position, as belonging to the dependent clause, 
there is no question, can be so far weakened as to lose the grammatical 
control of its predicate, the latter agreeing in person with the ante- 
cedent instead of with its subject, what may we not expect in the 
case of so vague and indefinite a word as ITDi* ? For vague and 
indefinite it is on any theory of its origin. In an earlier part of this 
dissertation I have already indicated to what extent the use of 
112JK may be paralleled by that of the German wo. So I need not 
repeat my remarks on this point here. To show the weakness of the 
demonstrative theory still more, I should like to add that Baumann's 
mode of reasoning will apply equally well to the English and other 
examples just cited and, if applied, will lead to some very preposter- 
ous conclusions. How easy to show, for instance, that in the sen- 
tence, "Stand up, Jerusalem, that hast drunk," "that" must belong 
appositionally to Jerusalem, as may be seen from the second person 
in the verb ! But English being a living language, we make no such 
blunders. The real explanation of the phenomenon we are consider- 
ing is, to my mind, to be found in the fact that these clauses contain 
a kind of latent anacoluthon, though, of course, not felt as such. 
While the clause is begun with the relative strictly requiring a verb in 
the third person, the first person (or second, as the case may be) of 
the antecedent as the real agens forces itself upon the consciousness 
of the speaker and insensibly gives a twist to the construction. In 
other words, the logic and psychology of the utterance take prece- 
dence over strict grammatical sequence and accuracy. The relative, 
in such cases, shows a tendency, even in Indo-European, to become 
a conjunctive particle between the main and subordinate propositions. 

Cf. Lane, Latin Grammar, § 1807. 
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And this tendency would be proportionately stronger with the Hebrew 
"ItDK , resulting in constructions that we can no longer imitate in 
modern languages. 

96. Baumann remarks further: "Die ganz gleiche Erscheinung 
[i.e., the correspondence of the person of the retrospective with 
that of the antecedent] finden wir auch in den anderen semitischen 
Sprachen." 1 This is not quite true. Before Baumann's dissertation 
appeared the investigations of Kraetzschmar with reference to the 
Assyrian § a had shown that in the Assyrian the person of the retro- 
spective is wholly independent of the person of the antecedent. In 
other words, the retrospective appears invariably in the third person, 
though the clause may refer to an antecedent in the first or second 
person. Kraetzschmar says: "Das Assyrische steht also in dieser 
Hinsicht noch auf einer urspriinglicheren Stufe als die ubrigen semiti- 
schen Sprachen." 2 Cf. sarru §a ilu idusu atta, "thou art a 
king whom God has known "; Mannu atta § a ana s a r r u t u 
inambu^u, "whoever thou mayest be, whom they have called 
to exercise royalty"; Anaku sa ana simat sarrutu isimu 
§imatsu, "I, whose lot they appointed for the exercise of 
royalty." In view of this fact, Baumann's argument on the basis 
of the retrospective is invalid. 

97. In this connection, a word may be said about Konig's view 
of the origin of the 'Aid. In explaining the origin of the relative 
construction, Konig sets out from the idea that originally two inde- 
pendent propositions were paratactically co-ordinated without a 
conjunctive word of any kind (Asyndetische Parataxe). Accordingly, 
the sentence "'rtS DFHSE "11DNI !T|CV "ObS would consist originally 
of the two separate statements, "I am Joseph," "Ye sold me." As 
Konig puts it, "das Identifizierungselement (arab. 'Aidun) besass 
im allgemeinen die Prioritat der Existenz vor dem die Relation 
vermittelnden Pronomen." 3 This asyndetic juxtaposition, Konig 
remarks, is very common in poetic language, which has a tendency 
to retain or revive archaic forms of expression. Later on, when the 
usus loquendi began to "bridge over" the parataktische Asyndese, 
that is to say, when by the introduction of the relative particle the 
subordinate construction began to displace the co-ordinate, the 
original form of the clause was in most cases (allermeisl) left un- 

i Op. cit., p. 28. 2 BA, I, 424. ' Lehrgeb., Ill, § 384. 
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changed. The word first employed to establish this relation was 
the demonstrative FIT , and then 123 and "11238 were similarly used. 1 
There seems to be much speculation in all this. At any rate, it is 
very precarious, in the absence of clear data, to give an account of 
the origin of certain modes of expression. While poetry has the 
tendency ascribed to it by Konig, it also has a tendency to be more 
concise and succinct than prose, thus dispensing with all unnecessary 
verbiage. The fact, therefore, that "11258 is comparatively rare in 
the poetic sections does not necessarily prove that they represent 
a stage of language prior to the general use of "11258 , but simply 
that the particle was dispensed with as not being absolutely required. 
On other grounds, however, we may safely assume that "11238 came 
in later as a relative particle than the demonstrative FIT or 123 . 
11238 , as an original noun of place, could, of course, not have per- 
formed the function of a relative particle, until it had all but lost 
its primitive meaning, whereas the most obvious word to introduce 
an attributive clause is a demonstrative. 2 When, however, "11238 
was introduced, it would not, by reason of its already faded char- 
acter, affect the structure of the sentence, at the same time following 
as closely as possible the analogy of FIT or 125 . In this way, the 
general correspondence between the construction of the demonstrative 
relatives and that of "1128 is to be explained. I say general, for, as we 
have seen in the preceding pages, the difference remained, in some 
respects, so apparent as to show that "11238 cannot be traced to a 
demonstrative source. ; 

98. It is not my intention here to discuss the 'Aid in all its 
aspects. This would be, in large measure, simply to restate what 
has already been said by others. Nevertheless, my study of the 
subject has led to some results at variance with the statements of a 
grammar so widely used as Gesenius-Kautzsch. Consequently, I 
shall record these results. With reference to the suppression of 
the 'Aid, the grammar makes the following statement: "Diese 
Unterdruckung des ruckbeziiglichen Pronomens findet besonders 
dann statt, wenn es . . . . als Pronomen separatum einen Subjekts- 
nominativ im Nominalsatz reprasentieren wilrde Nur in 

i Op. cit., § 59 ff. 

s Cf. the English " that," which is very old as a relative, whereas " who " and "which, 
originally interrogatives, came into use much later. 
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negativen Nominalsatzen wird das ruckbezugliche Pronomen nicht 
selten beigefugt." 1 I have found the contrary to be the case. As a 
matter of fact, there are in all thirty-five instances of this use of the 
pronominal complement in nominal relative clauses in the Old Testa- 
ment. Of this number, fifteen are found in negative clauses, and 
twenty in positive. The examples of the first class are the following 
Gen. 7:2, 8; 17:12; 20:33; Lev. 11:26; Num. 17:5; Deut. 17:15 
20:15; Judg. 19:12; 1 Sam. 11:7; IKings8:41; 9:20; Koh.8:13 
II Chron. 6:22; 8:7 (the last two being parallel to I Kings 8:41 
and 9 : 20 respectively) . The following are the examples of the second 
class: Gen. 9:3; Lev. 11:26, 39; Num. 9:13; 14:8, 27; 35:31 
Deut. 20:20; I Sam. 10:19; II Kings 25:19; Jer. 27:9; 52:25 
Ezek. 20:32; 43:19; Had. 1:9; Ps. 16:3; Ruth 4:15; Koh. 4:2 
7 : 26 ; Neh. 2 : 18. Of these, Ezek. 20 : 32 and Ps. 16 : 3 may be ques- 
tioned. In the former passage, "1TDK is by many taken as a con- 
junction, though there is no strict necessity for this. As for Ps. 16 : 3, 
which, if we adopt the present punctuation, nan y?N3 "ilflX would 
present the only instance in the Old Testament where the retro- 
spective is separated from the 11BX in positive sentences, the text 
is probably corrupt. Driver suggests flSH "f"!$2l "i12Jij! . In all 
negative sentences the retrospective is invariably separated from the 
particle. 

99. From the grammar referred to it would appear furthermore 
that the 'A i d is more frequently found in negative relative clauses 
of a nominal character than in verbal clauses in which the "Aid 
represents the object. "Diese Unterdriickung findet besonders 
dann statt, wenn es [i.e., the 'Aid] einen Objektsaccusativ . . . . 

reprasentieren wurde Nur in negativen Nominalsatzen wird 

das ruckbezugliche Pronomen nicht selten beigefugt." I have found 
that the 'Aid as representing einen Objektsaccusativ is much more 
common than in either type of nominal clauses where it represents 
the Subjektsnominativ. If none has escaped my notice, there are 
sixty instances of the kind in the Old Testament. Cf . Gen. 5 : 29 
21:2; 27:27; 45:4; Exod. 6:5; 25:2; 28:3; Lev. 16:32; 23:2,27 
25:42; Num. 13:32; 34:13; 35:25; Deut. 11:12; 12:2; 13:3 
18:14, 21, 22; 20:48; 29:25; 31:4; 32:46; 34:10; Josh. 2:10 
10:25; 14:1; I Kings 9:21; 11:34; 21:25; II Kings 16:3 (cf 

i 5 1386. 
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17:8 for the same construction without the retrospective); 19:4 
Isa. 19:25; 28:4; 29:11; 37:4; 62:2; Jer. 8:2 (thrice); 19:4 
27:20; 29:22; 44:3; Ezek. 4:10; 5:16; 15:6; 20:13; 32:9; 36:21 
Zech. 7:14; Ps. 1:4; 88:6; 94:12; 107:2; Koh. 7:11; Esther 
7:5; 10:2; II Chron. 22:7. 

100. That there is one case of a retrospective after a time- 
designation has already been pointed out. Cf. § 82. 

In concluding this part of our task, I should like to add a few further 
remarks by way of reinforcing the criticism attempted in the foregoing pages 
of the syntax of "KDSt . Granted the demonstrative origin of our particle, 
there is still an Achilles heel in the Boettcher-Baumann syntax. This lies 
in the fact that no allowance is made for syntactic shiftings and changes, 
such as are sure to take place more or less in every living language. Boettcher 
and his followers confound the results of historico-philological science (assum- 
ing "1158 to be a demonstrative) with the actual usus loquendi. It is a 
philological truism that whatever the origin of a certain construction may 
have been, the later usage may be something totally different. This principle 
applies in particular to the mutual relation between the main and subordinate 
propositions. Here a particle or a pronoun that belonged primarily to the 
main sentence has in numerous instances insensibly shifted its syntactic 
position, being then conceived by the Sprachgefuhl as belonging to the sub- 
ordinate clause. Such is the case in Latin; cf. Simukdque (simulac) de 
Caesaris adventu cognitum est, ad eum venit (De Belio Gall. v. 33). In con- 
structions of this kind atque belonged originally to the main sentence ad eum 
venit; but it united with simvl and was then no longer felt to belong to venit. 
So also postquam, priusquam, etc. Similarly in English, e.g., "as soon as," 
and in German so bald als, auch wenn, etc., one element of these particles 
belonging originally to the main proposition; but, coalescing later with the 
other particle, both were then felt as introducing the dependent clause. A 
very instructive example of this kind is the commonest of all English or 
German conjunctions, namely "that," dass. "'Ich sehe, dass er zufrieden 
ist,' ist hervorgegangen aus: 'Ich sehe das: er ist zufrieden.'" 1 In other 
words, what was originally a demonstrative pronoun belonging syntactically 
to the governing sentence has detached itself from its primary position as 
object of the main clause and become the introductory particle of the sub- 
ordinate clause. 

A similar phenomenon is noticeable in tracing the development of the 
demonstrative pronoun into the relative. There can be no doubt that the 
relative demonstratives "that," der, die, das, belonged at the outset to the 
main sentence, but in process of time they were drawn into the relative clause. 

1 Paul, Principien der Sprachgeschichte, § 211. 
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This is attested by the fact that side by side with the demonstratives the 
interrogative pronouns, "who," "which," welcher, welche, welches, have 
assumed the relative function, which could have occurred only after the 
demonstratives had severed their connection with the principal proposition 
and attached themselves syntactically to the secondary clause. 

The same thing has admittedly — though, of course, not to such a degree 
— taken place at least in some Semitic languages. This, too, Baumann con- 
cedes. Are we then to assume that *lt2)X (granting it to have been a demon- 
strative) remained fixed and stationary throughout its entire history; that, 
in short, a relative construction never arose ? We have seen that even the 
Arabic ^tXJ! showed a tendency to shift, according to Reckendorf. And 
though we might demur with reference to the Arabic for the reason that 
(gtWl is declinable, there is nothing that could have checked "IIDX in a 
similar way, since it is invariable for gender, number, or case. Konig is, 
therefore, undoubtedly right when he says that, e.g., 13 ... . "IfflSt 
might have been conceived relatively just as well as the English expression, 
"The age which we live in." 1 What is this "in" but a kind of retrospective 
giving the "which" its necessary definition and clearness? In view of all 
this I contend that the demonstrative theory of the syntax of "HDX cannot 
be successfully maintained, even if the premise of the demonstrative origin 
of the particle be granted. 

ADDENDUM 

A passage that also deserves notice as illustrating the indefinite non- 
demonstrative character of Ttfj&t is Gen. 30:29, "And he said unto him [HPT 
TIK ?|3p?J nVJ itfS riXl SjTTny "IffiX flK], Thou knowest how I 
served thee and how thy cattle have fared with me" (R.V.). In neither of 
these clauses will the demonstrative theory apply. To take the first I1X 
TCX as object of fWT , "Thou knowest that," leaves the STH22 destitute 

t : -t J • t : - t 

of meaning and destroys all connection. But perhaps Tt25X is here a 
conjunction: "Thou knowest that I served thee." This is self-evident and 
devoid of force. We are then shut up to the rendering "Thou knowest what 
I served thee," the entire clause being the object of FiyT . The "TOX fiX 
is here used as a cognate accusative depending on ?Prn39. 2 In the 
second clause, TCX introduces what in modern terminology is called an 
indirect question: "Thou knowest what thy cattle have become [this is the 
force of fT!"!] with me." A moment's reflection will again show the impos- 

T T . 

sibility of making ""HpX FlX depend on FiyT . 

[To be continued] 

i Lehrgeb., Ill, § 62. 

' Some supply Tflhy before "UBS , after Syr., but this is not required. 



